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Week Ending Friday, September 18, 1987 


Nicaragua 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
September 12, 1987 





This Wednesday, all across America, we'll 
be celebrating the 200th anniversary of the 
document that has brought freedom and 
hope to so many millions: the United States 
Constitution. At 1:50 on Wednesday, I will 
lead a nationwide Pledge of Allegiance that 
will be broadcast live, giving all Americans 
a chance to renew our commitment to the 
document that’s been called the greatest 
act of political genius in history. On Thurs- 
day I'll be in Philadelphia, participating in 
the celebration organized by “We the 
People.” 

As we reflect on our Constitution this 
week, we must seek to further its purpose 
here at home and all across the world. The 
cause of freedom is America’s cause. And 
one of the most exciting movements in this 
direction during the past 10 years has been 
in Latin America, where over 90 percent of 
the people are now living under democratic 
rule. It was my privilege earlier this week 
to speak with the Holy Father, Pope John 
Paul II, on our mutual concern about peace 
and freedom in Latin America. 

And yet, for all the progress in this 
region, one country, Nicaragua, and its 3 
million inhabitants have seen that dream of 
freedom trampled. Many Americans have 
learned over the last few months what has 
really been happening in Nicaragua: how a 
democratic revolution was betrayed; how a 
tiny elite has been creating a totalitarian, 
Marxist-Leninist dictatorship to satisfy their 
own personal lust for power and to give the 
Soviet Union a beachhead on the mainland 
of this continent—only 2,000 miles from the 
Texas border, a clear national security 
threat. 

Yet despite all the repression and Soviet 
intervention, the people of Nicaragua still 
cling to their dream of freedom. In the best 
tradition of our Founding Fathers, they 


formed a democratic resistance against tyr- 
anny, one of the largest peasant armies in 
the world, with more than 17,000 freedom 
fighters called contras. And as the contras 
have grown stronger, the Communist 
regime has grown shakier. 

So, under increasing pressure, the Com- 
munist leader Daniel Ortega _ recently 
signed at a summit of Central American 
leaders a peace plan that pledged his gov- 
ernment to democratic reform, respect for 
human rights, and free elections. We wel- 
come the Guatemala plan, but it falls short 
of the safeguards for democracy and our 
national security contained in the bipartisan 
plan I worked out with the congressional 
leadership. That is why, as Secretary Shultz 
said earlier this week, there should be no 
uncertainty about our unswerving commit- 
ment to the contras. It is their effort that 
has made the peace initiative possible. At 
the appropriate moment, I intend to put 
forth a $270 million request for contra aid 
over 8 months—18 months, I should say. 

As Secretary Shultz also spelled out, the 
Sandinista regime has a long way to go in 
living up to its pledge of democratic 
reform. Only 8 days after signing the peace 
agreement, Sandinista police used attack 
dogs, night sticks, electric cattle prods, and 
government organized mobs to break up a 
peaceful demonstration by the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Coordinadora. 

So, too, the 6 independent Nicaraguan 
political parties have called efforts by the 
Communists to manipulate the National 
Reconciliation Commission set up under the 
plan “a Sandinista maneuver to fool the 
international public.” They accused the 
Sandinistas of “violating the spirit of the 
Guatemala agreements.” And this week we 
learned that Daniel Ortega will be in 
Moscow on November 7th, the date the 
Central American peace plan is to go into 
effect, celebrating with his Soviet allies the 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution. 

What the world wants from the Sandinis- 
tas are real democratic reforms, real signs 
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of freedom, such as reopening the newspa- 
per La Prensa, but not censoring its copy or 
denying it newsprint. La Prensa and other 
publications must be free to report, so must 
the independent radio stations and TV. 
Freedom of religion must be respected. The 
Sandinistas have said they will allow three 
exiled priests to return, but what of the 
thousands of other exiles? Return is not 
enough; they must be free to minister, live, 
and organize politically without intimida- 
tion. 

Genuine free political competition must 
be permitted. The secret police, with their 
neighborhood block committees, must be 
abolished and all foreign advisers sent 
home. The Sandinistas should know that 
America and the world are watching. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Death of Mervyn LeRoy 





Statement by the President and 
Mrs. Reagan. September 13, 1987 





Mervyn LeRoy was a special part of our 
lives. It was he who introduced us, and he 
was always a precious friend. In fact, we 
always referred to him as our Cupid. 

Mervyn LeRoy was one of the pillars of 
the entertainment industry, responsible for 
some of the finest motion pictures ever. He 
was one of the greatest directors and pro- 
ducers of all time, knowing exactly how a 
scene should be and knowing just what to 
say to get his actors to make it right. He 
was dedicated to his profession and brought 
unmatched enthusiasm and energy to ev- 
erything he did. He achieved excellence 
and earned the respect and affection of ev- 
eryone he worked with. 

We loved him and will miss him very 
much. His warmth and goodness will live in 
our hearts forever. We extend our deepest 
sympathy to his wife, Kitty, and to their 
children. 
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Soviet Union-United States Nuclear and 
Space Arms Negotiations 





Statement by the President on Proposed 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Reductions. September 14, 1987 





I have directed the U.S. INF negotiator in 
the nuclear and space talks at Geneva to 
present to the Soviet Union at today’s meet- 
ing of the INF negotiating group our pro- 
posal for implementing a double global zero 
treaty, eliminating all U.S. and Soviet 
ground-based INF missiles. Our negotiator 
will also present an inspection protocol 
which details the procedures which we con- 
sider necessary to effectively verify compli- 
ance with the treaty. 

The draft we are presenting is a logical 
progression from a draft text designed to 
reduce INF missiles to a specified level to a 
draft treaty which would eliminate an 
entire class of U.S. and Soviet missiles. 

Key elements of our proposal to imple- 
ment the double global zero outcome in- 
clude: 

—the elimination of all U.S. and Soviet 
INF missiles and launchers—longer 
range INF missiles and launchers would 
be eliminated within 3 years; shorter 
range within 1 year; 

—a ban on the modernization, produc- 
tion, or flight testing of any INF missile 
system; 

—a comprehensive and effective verifica- 
tion regime tailored to a double global 
zero outcome. 

I have always made clear my firm belief 
that not having a treaty is better than 
having one which cannot be effectively 
verified. Accordingly, we are proposing the 
most stringent verification regime of any 
arms control agreement in history. The 
most effective verification possible is vital 
to ensure that an INF agreement makes a 
lasting contribution to peace and stability. 
We will not settle for anything less. 

We have come a long way in our efforts 
to remove the threat posed by Soviet INF 
missiles. NATO resolve to deploy U.S. INF 
missiles to counter this unprovoked Soviet 
threat, while at the same time seeking ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets, laid the founda- 
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tion for the historic agreement which is 
now within reach. 

Difficult issues remain to be resolved, in- 
cluding verification. We have presented a 
comprehensive and effective verification 
regime. The Soviets have said they agree in 
principle with a number of our verification 
requirements but have yet to provide some 
key details. Further, some of the details 
they have provided have not met the test of 
ensuring verification and confidence in 
compliance. 

It is up to the Soviet Union now to dem- 
onstrate whether it shares our determina- 
tion to conclude a treaty eliminating all U.S. 
and Soviet INF missiles. And I also call 
upon the Soviet Union to get down to seri- 
ous business with us, as well, in completing 
an agreement on a 50-percent reduction in 
U.S. and Soviet strategic arms. 


Department of Transportation 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole as Secretary. 
September 14, 1987 





Dear Elizabeth: 


It is with the deepest regret that I accept 
your resignation as Secretary of Transporta- 
tion. For six and a half years you have dedi- 
cated yourself to the goals of this Adminis- 
tration and the long-range needs of the 
American people. You were there at the 
beginning of our “New Beginning.” And 
your impact on these momentous times has 
been lasting. 

Because of your personal emphasis on 
transportation safety, it is now a national 
priority. Countless lives have been saved 
and crippling injuries prevented on our 
highways, railroads, and in the air because 
of your leadership. Drunk driving is declin- 
ing and seat belt use is increasing, drugs 
and alcohol have been declared off limits to 
transportation, and vigilance over our air 
system has never been greater. We have 
increased competition in industries that for 
years were stifled by government regula- 
tion during a time when travel has never 
been safer. 


I also appreciate your leadership in 
making the Department of Transportation 
the first civilian agency to undertake 
random drug testing to assure a drug-free 
workplace. 

No one knows better than I the challenge 
of making government respond to the con- 
servative mandate of 1980. You have been 
invaluable in that struggle. As our economic 
recovery program has sparked growth in 
transportation, you have taken a number of 
major initiatives to assure that we fully 
meet the demands of unprecedented ex- 
pansion. 

You made Conrail the flagship of privat- 
ization in the United States. You transferred 
National and Dulles Airports to a Regional 
Authority, something other transportation 
planners had tried and failed to achieve on 
at least eight occasions since 1949. And in 
case anyone doubted the potential of Amer- 
ican entrepreneurial know-how, under your 
leadership an entirely new space-based in- 
dustry has been created to launch commer- 
cial satellites, thus competing with. the 
French, the Chinese and the Russians. All 
this—and much, much more—is on the 
record. 

Elizabeth, I will miss you at the Cabinet 
table and in the inner councils of govern- 
ment. But I understand your decision to 
leave and believe the reasons behind it will 
strike a chord with everyone who values 
the very human emotions that underlie 
public life at its finest. 

Nancy joins me in expressing our grati- 
tude, our friendship, and our wish that God 
will bless you and Bob as together you con- 
front the challenges of the future. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Elizabeth Hanford Dole, Secre- 
tary of Transportation, Washington, D.C. 20590] 


September 14, 1987 
Dear Mr. President: 


After considerable soul-searching, I have 
decided to submit my resignation as Secre- 
tary of Transportation, effective October 1, 
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1987. As you can imagine, I have not 
reached this decision lightly. Only a com- 
pelling reason—the need to elect a succes- 
sor who can build on your Administration’s 
remarkable record of achievement—has 
persuaded me to leave office at this time. 
For over twenty years, public service has 
been my greatest satisfaction. 


But I learned long ago that public life is 
full of private choices. I have chosen to 
devote all my time and energies to my hus- 
band’s campaign for the Presidency, not 
only because Bob needs me but because I 
believe the American people need Bob. 

It has been a rare privilege, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to serve these past six and a half 
years, first as a Member of your Senior 
White House Staff and more recently as 
part of the Cabinet family. I have never 
forgotten your instructions early in 1981 to 
disregard what would be politically popular 
when making policy, and to concentrate in- 
stead on what conscience and _ intellect 
deem right for the American people. 


Inspired by that principle, we have 
worked to redefine the relationship be- 
tween Washington and the people: getting 
the Federal Government out of the business 
of running railroads and airports, paving 
avenues into space for commercial entre- 
preneurs and eliminating economic regula- 
tion while strengthening safety oversight. 
Most Americans today are freer than ever 
before to travel where and how they will at 
less cost, while during the last three years 
we have compiled the best safety record in 
history. 

I am extremely grateful for the opportu- 
nities you have given me. I leave with great 
admiration for you and Mrs. Reagan, and 
with great respect for the leadership you 
continue to give our country. Your Adminis- 
tration will be remembered as a turning 
point in American life. Thank you for allow- 
ing me to play a part. 

Sincerely, 


Elizabeth 
Elizabeth Hanford Dole 


[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 
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Librarian of Congress 





Remarks at the Swearing-in Ceremony of 
James H. Billington. September 14, 1987 





We can all be grateful for such beautiful 
edifices as this. These buildings are treas- 
ures, and each of them, in its own way, is a 
monument to freedom. Certainly that’s true 
of this building, the crown jewel of the larg- 
est repository of information in the world. 

It was my honor a few years ago to have 
helped dedicate the Madison Building.? 
This structure, of course, is named for 
Thomas Jefferson, author of our Declaration 
of Independence, champion of human free- 
dom, and third President of the United 
States. Jefferson had an abiding faith in the 
people, but he knew that the success of that 
experiment begun on July 4th, 1976 
[1776],2 depended on an informed citizen- 
ry. “If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.” Jefferson 
wrote that. 

It’s fitting then that this Library of Con- 
gress—this great clearinghouse for ideas, 
knowledge, and culture—is open to every 
citizen. Nearly 2% million people visited 
this library last year. It’s one of the great 
institutions of our nation, reflecting the 
values and openness of a free society. 

Today it’s a pleasure to assign the stew- 
ardship of this institution to one of this na- 
tion’s most respected intellectuals. Dr. 
James Billington, I am certain, will continue 
the magnificent job done here at the Li- 
brary of Congress by his predecessor, Dr. 
Daniel Boorstin. And let me add that I 
think this nation owes a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Boorstin for his hard work and dedica- 
tion. Dr. Boorstin did much to ensure that 
the people as well as government officials 
receive full benefit of this national treasure. 
Dr. Billington will build on this tradition. 

Jim has had a lifelong love of books. He 
stands here today because of an apprecia- 
tion for scholarship instilled in him by a 
father who never went to college, but who 
filled his home with books bought second- 


1 The Madison Building houses part of 
the Library of Congress. 
2 White House correction. 
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hand to save the family’s limited funds. 
Much to his father’s credit, Jim Billington 
received a scholarship to attend Princeton 
University, from which he holds a B.A. 
degree. He went on to receive his doctorate 
of philosophy as a Rhodes scholar at Oxford 
University. By the way, he speaks eight lan- 
guages. Throughout a distinguished career, 
Dr. Billington has combined his love of 
scholarship with a dedication to public serv- 
ice, because he believes that scholarship 
and freedom go hand in hand. 


In this library and throughout our coun- 
try one will find books and publications on 
almost every subject and from almost every 
point of view. Our Founding Fathers 
wanted it that way. They trusted tle ability 
of the people to make judgments for them- 
selves. “When truth and error have fair- 
play,” Ben Franklin once wrote, “the 
former is always an overmatch for the 
latter.” 


Competition, then, is an integral part of a 
free society. It is not vital just for com- 
merce and industry but also an energizing 
force in the arena of ideas. There’s a cre- 
ative genius that is unleashed when people 
are free. Restrict information and you re- 
strict the potential of the nation. Limit 
public debate and you limit the dynamism 
of liberty. 


Dr. Billington will now bear the responsi- 
bility of overseeing the world’s largest li- 
brary, which includes a collection of 84 mil- 
lion items, 535 miles of shelves, and a staff 
of more than 5,000. During a time of neces- 
sary budget restraint, this will not be an 
easy task. The challenge, as Dr. Boorstin 
will testify, is not just administering this in- 
stitution but ensuring that its vast resources 
are put to maximum use for the benefit of 
government, academia, business, and the 
people themselves. The Library of Congress 
was founded with a $5,000 appropriation in 
1800. It has grown with the country, and it 
is an important part of the decisionmaking 
process here in the Nation’s capital. 


Dr. Billington, I know you'll keep this in- 
stitution the vital center of scholarship and 
ideas that it was intended to be. We entrust 
you with this great national resource, Dr. 
Billington, and are proud to have you as 
America’s librarian. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in 
the Great Hall at the Library of Congress. 


National Alliance of Business 





Remarks at the 19th Annual Meeting. 
September 14, 1987 





Secretary Bowen and ladies and gentle- 
men, before we begin, I have a brief an- 
nouncement. Today, at my direction, Am- 
bassador Mike Glitman, our INF negotiator, 
placed on the negotiating table in Geneva 
our new draft treaty calling for the elimina- 
tion of all U.S. and Soviet ground-based INF . 
missiles. This new step by the USS. reflects 
the fact that the Soviet Union recently 
agreed to my original proposal to ban this 
entire class of U.S. and Soviet missiles. 

Ambassador Glitman also presented to 
the Soviet Union today a protocol to our 
draft treaty that calls for the most stringent 
verification regime of any arms control 
agreement in history. This reflects my long- 
standing insistence that the most effective 
verification possible is needed in order to 
ensure that an INF agreement marks a last- 
ing contribution to our efforts to build a 
safer peace, and I will not settle for any- 
thing less. 

In short, our new proposal calls for elimi- 
nating all U.S. and Soviet INF missiles and 
launchers within 3 years; a ban on modern- 
izing, producing, or flight testing any INF 
missile system; a comprehensive verification 
regime tailored to a double global zero out- 
come. And with these new actions taken up 
by the U.S., it’s now up to the Soviet Union 
to demonstrate whether or not it truly 
wants to conclude a treaty eliminating this 
class of U.S. and Soviet missiles. 

With regard to verification, I have to tell 
you, I’m not exactly a linguist, but in my 
most recent meeting with General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev, I had mastered a phrase, a 
proverb, indeed, in Russian: Dovorey no 
provorey; it means trust but verify. [Laugh- 
ter] 
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Well, now to the business at hand. I 
always try to keep my remarks short, and 
will today. Although, when I run over, I like 
to remember something President Eisen- 
hower once said. “One good thing about 
being President,” he said is, “nobody can 
tell you when to sit down.” [Laughter] 


But it’s a pleasure being here at this 
meeting of the National Alliance of Busi- 
ness. Since its founding 20 short years ago, 
the alliance has been an American leader in 
addressing a tragedy that concerns all of us: 
structural unemployment. 


Never has your leadership been more ef- 
fective than in the last 6 years. With Bill 
Kolberg as your president and now with 
John Clendenin as your chairman, you're 
spearheading our country’s first public-pri- 
vate partnership to prepare for the future 
Americans who thought they had no future: 
the job training partnership. 

It’s easy to forget today that when we 
came into office Federal job programs had 
become a national scandal. For 40 years 
government-sponsored training had 


achieved little more than to give leaf-raking 


a bad name. One study in the late sixties 
found that the programs of that period had 
“not helped business find qualified employ- 
ees, and the largest percent of businesses 
said this was because training was given in 
the wrong skills.” “It was impossible,” a fol- 
lowup study found, “to track individual 
trainees through the system; information on 
the potential labor market was inadequate; 
the management system was bloated with 
salaried staff.” 

Well, if anything, matters got worse after 
that. The CETA program of the seventies 
didn’t settle on mere incompetence; it 
added corruption. In many cities, CETA po- 
sitions were parceled out as political patron- 
age. And CETA spent millions on such 
worthy projects as building an artificial rock 
for rock climbers to practice on. 

The worst-hit victims of these federally 
financed fiascos were the trainees them- 
selves. Most genuinely needed the simple 
but basic skills of showing up punctually, 
performing a task that others valued, doing 
it well, and getting it done on time. Instead, 
they got laxly supervised make-work. The 
message came through loud and clear that 
honest effort will not be honestly rewarded. 
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Well, thanks to you, all this has changed. 
When we came into office, we took one 
look at this mess and said it had to stop. We 
said that it wasn’t enough to get better 
managers and stricter accountants; we 
wanted a revolution in approach. 

The Good Book tells us that excessive 
pride is a deadly sin. Well, the failing in 
these programs started with government’s 
excessive pride. For five decades every 
Federal training effort had been run by 
government, because government believed 
it knew what was best for the unemployed 
and for the businesses that would hire 
them. I’ve always thought that the common 
sense and wisdom of government were 
summed up in a sign they used to have 
hanging on that gigantic Hoover Dam. It 
said, “Government property. Do not 
remove.” [Laughter] 

Well, we said it was time to bring the 
grace of humility to this prideful city. So, 
we turned to you. With your help and guid- 
ance, the job training partnership is busi- 
ness-run and locally run, not Washington- 
run. And unlike all the many programs 
before it, and despite so many voices saying 
when we started that business would not 
rise to the challenge of helping the unem- 
ployed, you met the challenge. The hard-to- 
employ are getting trained. They’re getting 
placed. They’re keeping good jobs with 
good pay in good companies. They have 
reclaimed the American dream. 

And they’re not alone. Not everyone 
needs special job training, but everyone is 
part of a growing economy. In November 
America will set a record: the longest 
peacetime economic expansion in our busi- 
ness cycle history—59 straight months of 
growth. Never before has this happened. 

After a decade-long rollercoaster ride 
down in the seventies, the American family 
once more has seen its income rising 
strongly and steadily since our recovery 
began. And the net worth of American 
households—assets minus _liabilities—has 
been growing right in line with income. 
This is not a question of the rich getting 
richer and the poor poorer. No, in fact, if 
you include pension and Social Security 
rights, the gap between rich and poor has 
steadily narrowed, and we expect this to 
continue. 
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Too often in the past, blacks lagged 
behind others as others advanced, but in 
the last 5 years, black employment has shot 
forward twice as fast as white employment. 
Since 1982 the real income of black families 
has increased almost 40 percent faster than 
white family income, and the share of black 
families in the highest income brackets is 
up by over 70 percent. This August the 
percentage of blacks employed was the 
highest on record, as was the percentage of 
all Americans employed. Economics colum- 
nist Warren Brookes looked at this record 
and concluded that “on every front—jobs, 
income, even household wealth—this, 1981 
through 1986, has been the best 5 economic 
years in black history.” Yes, we still have 
some distance to go, but our economic poli- 
cies are the headwaters from which eco- 
nomic justice for black Americans will, like 
a great river, flow. 


Yes, all of America has come a long way 
from the “malaise” days of the late seven- 
ties. And while getting here wasn’t easy, it 
was simple. We simply got government— 
with all its failures and reasons “why it can’t 
be done”—out of the way and let the Amer- 
ican people take a crack at putting things 
right. 

Now, I know that many still look at our 
cuts in taxes and regulations and scoff. 
Sometimes they dismiss the strong economy 
as a sign of my luck and then keep right on 
with their old talk of new programs and 
more spending. Well, maybe they ought to 
take a moment to look at the facts. I know 
that may come as a surprising suggestion to 
many of our critics. I’m not saying they’re 
hostile to the facts, just apathetic about 
them. 


Recently the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
examined the facts in the major industrial 
economies of the world. Their conclusion: 
More government, beyond a point, really 
does mean less growth. As the Chamber’s 
chief economist, Richard Rahn, concluded: 
“For many countries economic growth rates 
significantly decline and unemployment 
rates begin to increase when total govern- 
ment spending exceeds the range of 15 to 
30 percent of gross national product.” Well, 
today the United States is around 35 per- 
cent, and that’s why I’m determined that 
the way to close the budget deficit is not by 


raising the American people’s taxes but by 
cutting the Federal Government’s spend- 
ing. 

I’ve talked a great deal in these last few 
months about an Economic Bill of Rights 
for America, including a line-item veto and 
a balanced budget amendment. And if Con- 
gress isn’t ready to do what’s right, I’m 
ready to take the message to our State legis- 
latures. Before the decade is out, we owe it 
to our children to see to it that the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America in- 
cludes a balanced budget amendment. 

I feel so strongly about this, because I 
believe that we have it within our power to 
continue an era of unprecedented growth 
that will transform America’s future and the 
world’s. In industry after industry, America 
can lead mankind into the 21st century. As 
the Los Angeles Times reported recently: 
“In every part of the country, innovative 
companies are putting to rest the popular 
misconception that the United States is 
deindustrializing.” 

Our determination to lower tax rates and 
increase incentives is paying off. Invest- 
ment as a share of overall economic activity 
has risen since our recovery began and is 
now one-sixth of gross national product, 
even while in Europe and Japan the invest- 
ment rates have been falling. And this in- 
vestment is ushering in a new American 
industrial age. 

But some would end this new age of op- 
portunity before it ever begins. In the next 
few weeks in Washington, you will see the 
challenge before us. On one side, you'll find 
those who support what used to be called 
Reaganomics. Of course, our critics stopped 
calling policies Reaganomics when our poli- 
cies started to work. On the other side, 
you'll find, if I may coin a phrase, pit bull 
economics. It may look harmless, but let it 
loose and it’ll tear America’s future apart 
with higher taxes, new and costly programs, 
and protectionist trade policies. It’s danger- 
ous. 

I can’t help but interject here about the 
fellow that knocked on another man’s door, 
and when he came to the door, said, “Do 
you own a black pit bull?” And the fellow 
said “Yes.” “Well,” he said, “I have to tell 
you it’s dead.” He said, “What do you mean 
it’s dead? What happened?” And he says, 
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“My pekinese killed it.” [Laughter] He says, 
“Your pekinese killed itP How?” He said, “It 
got stuck in his throat.” [Laughter] 

Our opponents talk about the trade defi- 
cit and saving American jobs, particularly in 
manufacturing, even though the foremost 
authority on job creation and loss has re- 
ported that “in statistically significant terms 
we haven’t eliminated a single manufactur- 
ing job” in more than two decades. Some 
manufacturing industries are down, but 
others are up. And in fact, throughout the 
economy, in all sectors, we have created a 
record 13% million jobs in the last 5 years. 
And industrial production is surging strong- 
ly forward. 

But the issue here is not over jobs or 
family income. We know how to create 
more jobs and better incomes—the way 
we've been doing it. We must have compas- 
sion for those workers who have been dis- 
placed as their industries have become 
more efficient. We must help them develop 
new skills and find new lines of work. We 
have proposals to do this before Congress, 
and you’ve been leading the way in this 
area, too. But that’s not the issue here in 
Washington. No, the issue is control. Should 
Washington have more control, or should 
the American people? 

Well, let me be clear, I’m not questioning 
motives. Many fine and _ well-meaning 
people still believe that control is best and 
most wisely held in the hands of our central 
government. The way they talk about 
American people, I find myself remember- 
ing a story I once heard about a great base- 
ball manager, Frankie Frisch. One day he 
sent a rookie out to play center field. The 
rookie dropped the first flyball that was hit 
to him, let a grounder go between his feet, 
and when he did get his hands on the ball 
he threw it to the wrong base. Frankie 
stormed out of the dugout, grabbed his 
glove and said, “I'll show you how to play 
this position.” And the next batter slammed 
a drive right over second base. Frankie 
came in on it, missed it completely, and fell 
down when he tried to chase it. He threw 
down his glove and yelled at the rookie, 
“You've got center field so loused up 
nobody can play it.” [Laughter] 

Well, that’s how many critics may think, 
but in choosing between big government 
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and the American people, I’m old-fash- 
ioned: I stand with the men who wrote the 
glorious Constitution whose 200th birthday 
we celebrate this week; I put my trust in 
the people. 

In the months ahead and in the battles to 
reduce Federal spending, prevent destruc- 
tive protectionism, keep taxes down, we'll 
decide whether the American economy will 
retain the vitality that gives our future so 
much promise. I hope I’ll have your support 
in these battles. Let me mention one area 
in particular that I know you care about 
and where the central issue is, once again, 
Washington’s control: welfare reform. 

Twenty-three years ago, Washington 
launched a war on poverty. Poverty won. 
[Laughter] But from that failure, we 
learned many lessons about poverty and 
getting out of it. We learned that work 
should be more rewarding than welfare, be- 
cause work is the only genuine path to self- 
respect and independence. We learned that 
welfare should sustain and not disrupt fami- 
lies, because intact, self-reliant families are 
the best antipoverty insurance ever de- 
vised. And we learned that the Federal 
Government doesn’t really know how to 
apply these and other lessons to the day-to- 
day problems of the welfare family that’s 
trying to lift itself up. 

Successful reforms have been, virtually 
without exception, those that were home- 
grown in State capitals, cities, and neighbor- 
hoods. And that’s why we propose to allow 
expanded experimentation at the State and 
local levels. Experiments that work will be 
tested more broadly. 

This is just plain common sense, and yet 
there are those who believe that the Feder- 
al Government should once again parachute 
a single set of reforms on the Nation. The 
history of just one more reform from Wash- 
ington is bleak. For example, a few years 
ago there was an idea here to replace wel- 
fare with what amounted to a guaranteed 
minimum income. We were told that this 
would cure the problems in the system. 
And among other things, it was argued that 
families would no longer have to break up 
to receive assistance, so they would stay to- 
gether. And then somebody said, maybe we 
should test this in one or two cities before 
we do it in the Nation as a whole. So, they 
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did. And they found that people worked 
less and families broke up faster under that 
plan than they had before. 

As in so many other areas, in welfare 
reform it’s time to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to learn some humility and admit 
what it doesn’t know and put its trust in the 
American people. At the very least, we 
should insist that the Government will not 
do more harm than good when it acts. It’s 
time for us to look carefully at the full 
range of government activities and ask 
which ones make it harder for the poor to 
escape poverty; which cut off rungs in the 
ladder of American opportunity; which 
make it more difficult to realize the Ameri- 
can dream. America is at the dawn of the 
new age of hope. And let us resolve that all 
Americans will know the promise of the 
new age and the new century. 

Well, now, before I close, let me add that 
Washington is, I hope, about to have a great 
debate. I have nominated one of America’s 
most distinguished legal scholars and jurists, 
Robert Bork, to the Supreme Court. Well, 
tomorrow the Senate opens hearings on his 
confirmation. Judge Bork believes laws 
should govern our country and if you want 
them changed you should convince elected 
legislatures to change them, not unelected 
judges. This doctrine of judicial restraint 
shouldn’t be controversial in our democra- 
cy, but it is. And I hope it’ll be fully debat- 
ed in the weeks ahead. 

I say “I hope” because too often charac- 
ter assassination has replaced debate in 
principle here in Washington. Destroy 
someone’s reputation, and you don’t have to 
talk about what he stands for. Well, I hope 
that Judge Bork’s critics will be candid 
about why they oppose him and not fabri- 
cate excuses for attacking him personally. 
That way we can have a full and open 
debate on an important constitutional prin- 
ciple. And when the votes are counted, 
America will win. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:58 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


Soviet Union-United States Relations 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze. September 15, 1987 





Q. Mr. President, has any progress been 
made today in these talks? 

The President. We're just beginning. 

Q. Do you think there will be a summit 
meeting as a result of this meeting? 

The President. 'm not going to answer. 

Q. Did you get a letter from the Foreign 
Minister? 

The President. No. I understand he is de- 
livering me a letter. 

Q. Mr. Foreign Minister, can you tell us 
what’s in the letter? 

Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. Well, if 
I tell you, what shall I teil the President? 
[Laughter] 

Q. The same thing. [Laughter] 

Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. There 
are good things in that letter. 

Q. Like what? 

Q. Is there a summit date in that letter, 
Mr. Foreign Minister? 

Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. No date, 
but a summit is necessary. 

Q. Are you predicting there will be one? 

Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. Well, | 
would like to talk to you, maybe, after my 
meeting with the President. 


Note: The exchange began at 12:10 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. During 
their meeting, Soviet Foreign Minister She- 
vardnadze presented the President with a 
letter from General Secretary Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. 

As printed above, the exchange follows 
the White House press release. 


Nuclear Risk Reduction Centers 





Remarks on Signing the Soviet Union-U.S. 
Agreement. September 15, 1987 





The President. | am very pleased; today 
the United States and the Soviet Union will 
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sign the agreement to establish Nuclear 
Risk Reduction Centers. This agreement is 
another practical step in our efforts to 
reduce the risks of conflict that could other- 
wise result from accident, miscalculation, or 
misunderstanding. Today’s agreement goes 
beyond existing structures to establish the 
first new, direct channel for communica- 
tions between Washington and Moscow 
since the creation of the “hotline” in 1963. 

Nuclear Risk Reduction Centers will play 
an important role in further lessening the 
chances of conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. They provide a 
means to transmit notifications required 
under existing confidence-building meas- 
ures and could play a key role in exchang- 
ing the information necessary for effective 
verification of future arms control agree- 
ments. 

For the United States, this agreement re- 
sults from close cooperation among the ex- 
ecutive, Congress, and private groups and 
individuals to produce a pragmatic agree- 
ment that advances our common goals of 
peace and security. I would like to make 
special mention of the excellent counsel 
and leadership that we have received over 
several years on nuclear risk reduction from 
Senators John Warner and Sam Nunn. I 
would also like to express my appreciation 
to the United States delegation on Nuclear 
Risk Reduction Centers—and especially its 
cochairman, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Richard Perle and my Special As- 
sistant Robert Linhard—and to the Soviet 
delegation, headed by Ambassador Aleksei 
Obukhov, for their skill and dedication in 
successfully concluding the negotiations. 

This agreement complements our ongo- 
ing and promising efforts in Geneva to 
achieve—for the first time—deep, equita- 
ble, and effectively verifiable reductions in 
Soviet and American nuclear arsenals. 

Mr. Foreign Minister, I am pleased to 
have you sign this agreement today and 
look forward to the day when General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev and I can sign even more 
historic agreements in our common search 
for peace. 

Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. Mr. 
President, ladies and gentlemen, comrades, 
in Soviet-American relations in recent 
times, events like this one are not too fre- 


quent. However, 1987 turns out to be rela- 
tively fruitful. In April, last April, during 
the visit of Secretary of State Shultz to 
Moscow, we signed an agreement on peace- 
ful cooperation in space. Today, we are 
signing an agreement on Nuclear Risk Re- 
duction Centers. 

The signing, by us, today, of this agree- 
ment marks a tangible step in the practical 
implementation of the understanding which 
Mikhail Gorbachev and you, Mr. President, 
reached in Geneva. Nuclear war should 
never be fought, you both said. Let us hope 
that the agreement that we are signing 
today will help to move further toward that 
historic goal. 

This is a sign which may be a prelude to 
more important agreements, in particular, 
agreements on the reduction of nuclear ar- 
senals, as the General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee and the Presi- 
dent of the United States agreed in Reykja- 
vik. The most important thing is to do the 
utmost for this to happen to the gratifica- 
tion of our peoples and of the entire world 
community. 

The sooner it happens, the better. Then, 
having done good work for our time, we 
will be able to hope that time, too, will 
work for us. Today, we have acted to try to 
ease somewhat the pressing burden of fears, 
uncertainties, and anxieties of which people 
have become tired. I would like to use this 
opportunity to cordially thank all those 
who, for 2 years, worked with perseverance 
and dedication to prepare this agreement. 

I would like to pay tribute to the diplo- 
mats and experts, and to the members of 
the U.S. Senate, particularly to Senators 
Nunn and Warner, who worked with a 
great deal of energy and persistence to pro- 
mote this idea. I would like to hope that 
this small gulp of hope is a prelude to the 
quenching of the global thirst for peace and 
security. Thank you. 

The President. And they will now sign 
the proclamation [agreement]. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:17 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. At the 
conclusion of the President’s remarks, Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz and Soviet 
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Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
signed the agreement. 

Following the signing ceremony, the Presi- 
dent and the Foreign Minister met with 
Soviet and U.S. officials in the Cabinet Room 
and then had lunch in the Residence. 


Interagency Committee on Women’s 
Business Enterprise 





Appointment of Two Members. 
September 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Interagency Committee 
on Women’s Business Enterprise: 


Linda Faulkner, of Texas. She would succeed 
Nancy Mohr Kennedy. Since 1985 Miss Faulk- 
ner has been Social Secretary to the White 
House. Prior to this, she was the owner of 
Linda Faulkner Enterprises, a public relations 
firm, 1985-1986; and Assistant Social Secretary 
to the White House, 1981-1984. Miss Faulkner 
graduated from Vanderbilt University (B.A., 
1971) and continued graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Dallas. She was born November 25, 
1949, in Dallas, TX, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 

Gwendolyn S. King, of Maryland. She would suc- 
ceed Mari Maseng. Since April 1986 she has 
served as Deputy Assistant to the President 
and Director of Intergovernmental Affairs at 
the White House. Prior to this Mrs. King 
served as director of the Governor’s District of 
Columbia Office for the State of Pennsylvania, 
1979-1986. She graduated from Howard Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1962). Mrs. King was born August 
23, 1940, in East Orange, NJ. She is married, 
has three children, and resides in Rockville, 
MD 


USA Today 





Remarks at the Fifth Anniversary 
Celebration in Arlington, VA. 
September 15, 1987 





Well, I thank you all, and I appreciate 
this opportunity to join in celebrating USA 
Today’s fifth birthday. When you get my 
age, it always feels good to be celebrating 
someone else’s birthday. [Laughter] So, 


right off the bat, let me say to Al Neuharth 
and John Curley, Cathy Black, and all of 
you who've played a role in this exciting 
endeavor: Congratulations and many happy 
returns. 

All of this brings to mind the story— 
something always brings to my mind a 
story. [Laughter] Maybe you being in the 
business have heard it already, but it has to 
do with the young cub reporter whose first 
assignment was to go out to the senior citi- 
zens home, where a man there, the oldest 
man in the community, celebrating his 95th 
birthday. And he came in, and of course the 
first was, “I’m from the paper and all, to 
interview you,” and then said, “to what do 
you attribute your age, your longevity?” 
And he said, “I don’t drink, I don’t smoke, I 
don’t run around with wild women.” And 
just then there was a terrible crashing noise 
upstairs, and the kid said, “What’s that?” 
And the old man says, “Oh, that’s my 
father. He’s drunk again.” [Laughter] 

Now, I don’t know if any of you have 
been assigned to interview the oldest man 
in town, but I do know that USA Today is 
offering the American people a vibrant, 
new alternative. Your innovative journalism 
and use of high technology has literally al- 
tered the face of the newspaper business. 
It’s no mere coincidence that since your 
paper hit the streets changes have taken 
place throughout the industry. More color 
photographs, extensive use of graphics, and 
better sports coverage can be found now in 
papers all across America. I even under- 
stand the Pulitzer board may change its 
award criteria because of USA Today and 
recognize the most creative news para- 
graph. [Laughter] 

The success of USA Today and industry- 
wide improvements should be no surprise 
to those of us who believe in free enter- 
prise. Competition keeps the quality up and 
the price down. And as we're well aware, 
USA Today is not just competing with one 
newspaper; it’s up against papers in every 
major city in the country. 

It took great entrepreneurial courage for 
the leadership of Gannett newspapers to 
take on this challenge. Of course, it’s not 
been all peaches and cream. There was that 
morning in October 1982 when an airliner 
cruised by just outside an editorial meeting. 
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And what was really frightening was that 
those in the meeting were able to see 
through the windows of the plane as it 
went by and the passengers were reading 
the Washington Times. [Laughter] 
Seriously, starting a new business of any 
kind takes a special breed of people. You 
can all be proud of what you’ve accom- 
plished. Your success is truly a turning point 
in the news business. You’re leading a 
whole industry into the 21st century. And 
again, thanks for letting me join your cele- 
bration. God bless you, and I'll be waiting 
for your paper in the morning. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Boardroom at the USA Today Building. 
In his opening remarks, he referred to Allen 
H. Neuharth, chairman, and John J. Curley, 
president and chief executive officer, of 
Gannett Co., Inc., and Cathleen Black, pub- 
lisher of USA Today. 


United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy 





Remarks at the 40th Anniversary 
Conference. September 16, 1987 





It’s an honor to be able to join you on this 
the 40th anniversary of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Public Diplomacy. 
It also happens to be a pleasure, first, be- 
cause looking out today I see so many good 
friends: George Shultz, Charlie Wick, Ed 
Feulner, Priscilla Buckley.! I could go on 
and on, but then there’s a second reason. 
You see, the way I look at it, this is sort of a 
professional get-together. Whether it’s 
WORLDNET, Radio Marti, or, in my case, 
the Presidency itself, everyone in this room 
is in the same business: the business of 
making bully pulpits even bullier. 

But thinking about what I’d say here 
today, I did a little reading on the topic of 
diplomacy. It turns out that diplomacy has 
produced a certain amount of humor, and I 


1 Secretary of State, Director of the US. 
Information Agency, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, and member of the Commission, 
respectively. 
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thought that—with George Shultz’s permis- 
sion—I might begin this morning by sharing 
with you an item that I especially enjoyed. 
It’s an exchange that took place in the 
1930’s between Charles G. Dawes, Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Great Britain, and 
Henry Prather Fletcher, at one time our 
Ambassador to Italy. Dawes said: “American 
diplomacy is easy on the brain but hell on 
the feet.” [Laughter] And Fletcher said: “It 
depends on which you use.” [Laughter] 

Well, now, you'll notice that this ex- 
change has to do with diplomacy, not public 
diplomacy. It conjures up the traditional 
system in which relations between coun- 
tries had less to do with the people of those 
countries than with their governments, 
when small numbers of diplomats often set- 
tled matters of world importance among 
themselves. 

I suppose the most famous example of the 
old diplomatic system, of diplomacy proper, 
was the 1815 Congress of Vienna, when 
representatives of the ruling classes—Met- 
ternich, Castlereagh, Talleyrand, and 
others—gathered to divide the map of 
Europe. You know, whenever I picture 
those wily aristocrats doublecrossing each 
other all day, then going to glittering balls 
in the evening, well, I’m reminded of an 
old piece of doggerel: “Diplomacy is to do 
and say the nastiest thing in the nicest 
way.” [Laughter] 

Diplomatic practices in the old days 
aside, it goes without saying that today 
trained diplomats remain of tremendous 
importance. Yet in this information age— 
this age of the mass media and the micro- 
chip, of telecommunications satellites above 
the planet and fiber optic cables under- 
ground—in this new age, traditional diplo- 
macy alone is not enough. The United 
States must speak not just to foreign gov- 
ernments but to their people, engaging in 
public diplomacy with all the skill and re- 
sources that we can muster. Castlereagh 
spoke to Metternich, but leaders today must 
speak to the people of the world. 

The advances our administration has 
made in public diplomacy budgeting, pro- 
grams, and technology have been dramatic. 
To name only a few: Since 1980 the USIA 
budget has nearly doubled. Exchange pro- 
grams for students have doubled. WORLD- 
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NET has wedded satellite technology to 
public diplomacy. Radio Marti has begun 
broadcasting into Cuba. And it’s a matter of 
no small historical importance that five 
times during these years a President of the 
United States has by way of Voice of Amer- 
ica directly addressed the people of the 
Soviet Union. 

All these accomplishments have been 
made possible by individual men and 
women, those unsung but utterly dedicated 
Foreign and Civil Service professionals who 
run our nation’s public diplomacy. I under- 
stand that hundreds of our public diplomats 
will read these remarks or listen to them on 
tape, so let us take a moment now to ex- 
press the Nation’s gratitude. To you, our 
public diplomats, whether stationed here in 
Washington or in posts from Rome to 
Shanghai: In a difficult world, you tell 
America’s story, and America gives you her 
thanks. 

America’s story—as I’ve said, during these 
6% years we have dramatically improved 
our ability to tell America’s story around 
the globe, but I would submit that we’ve 
done still more. I would submit that we’ve 
given the story itself new content, and on 
this, the very day before we celebrate the 
bicentennial of our Constitution, I would 
like you to join me in considering the re- 
newed power, the renewed sense of hope, 
that America’s story holds for all the world. 

Begin, if you will, by casting your minds 
back to the 1970’s. And as you do so, place 
yourself outside the United States, perhaps 
in a nation of the Third World or in the 
position of a dissident in the Soviet Union. 

When you look at the United States you 
see that it grants its people freedom. But in 
the 1970's this freedom might strike you as 
mere license, for the United States appears 
to be in decline. By 1979, indeed, the 
American economy is in disarray. America’s 
military strength has been permitted to at- 
rophy, while at the same time the United 
States has diminished in stature around the 
world. But what perhaps strikes you most is 
the way the American leaders talk about 
their country—in effect, America’s public 
diplomacy. For all its troubles, the United 
States is still prosperous, still free; yet 
America’s leaders speak of uncertainty, self- 
doubt, guilt, and that word “malaise.” 


You’re well aware of the world struggle— 
the struggle of ideas, economic vitality, and 
military strength. As you look ahead to the 
next decade, the decade of the eighties, you 
are less than optimistic about the United 
States. Yet now that the decade of the 
eighties is here, now that the decade of the 
nineties, indeed, is nearly upon us, the 
American situation has changed dramatical- 
ly, and with it the nature of our public 
diplomacy. 

In a moment I'll return to our vantage 
point as a Soviet dissident or a citizen in the 
Third World, but permit me to speak first 
about what has happened here at home. 
Tax cuts, the rebuilding of our defenses, a 
cutback in government regulations, a deter- 
mined, continuous effort to hold down the 
expansion of government spending—these 
are the policies that have been instrumental 
in all that we have accomplished, the proxi- 
mate causes, if you will, of our renewed 
economic vitality and renewed strength in 
the foreign policy arena. 

Yet I speak deliberately when I refer to 
these policies as instrumental, for they’ve 
merely served as the instruments of ideas, 
ideas like limited government and individ- 
ual initiative, ideas like the view that Amer- 
ica has a mission to stand up in the world 
for human freedom. Our administration has 
spoken out for these ideas again and again. 
The American people have responded. And 
government policy and the very scope and 
shape of government itself has been 
changed. 

This connection began [between] ! speak- 
ing out and the formation of policy may 
seem obvious, but it has enormous signifi- 
cance for a conference concerning itself 
with public diplomacy. For what it means is 
this: Not by force, not by coercion, but by 
speaking out, we have changed the course 
of history. 

Disraeli said: “With words we govern 
men.” Of course, it’s less our intention in 
the United States to govern than to serve. 
But in all the long American story, words 
have indeed proven fundamental. The basic 
act of the American Revolution was not the 
call to arms but the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, an act that in effect called the 


1 White House correction. 
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Nation into being and the act that has sus- 
tained our Republic for two centuries now. 
Providing the rule of law for our fathers—as 
it does for us, as it will for our children and 
grandchildren—was the writing of the Con- 
stitution—several thousand words, mere 
words, on four sheets of parchment, but 
what power. 

This brings me back to our public diplo- 
macy. For just as by speaking out we’ve 
changed the course of American history, I 
believe that our public diplomacy repre- 
sents a powerful force, perhaps the most 
powerful force at our disposal, for shaping 
the history of the world. 

In this administration, our public diplo- 
macy has been marked, first, by shaking off 
the malaise of years past. That malaise and 
self-doubt had never been in accord with an 
objective assessment of America’s world po- 
sition, had never been in accord, in short, 
with the facts. So it is that in speaking to 
the people of other nations, we have chosen 
to reassert the record: It is not the democ- 
racies that have backward economies. It is 
not the Western World in which average 
life expectancy is actually falling. It was not 
the democracies that invaded Afghanistan 
or suppressed Solidarity. 

But second, we’ve gone beyond a mere 
statement of the facts, beyond reminding 
the world of the actual historical record, 
vital though that is. We’ve dared in our 
public diplomacy to articulate a vision, 
dared not just to defend the status quo but 
to speak of a new age of liberty. 

Consider this year alone. In April we 
asked that a date be set for the rapid and 
complete withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Afghanistan. In Berlin this June, we called 
for tearing down the Wall. This July we 
urged the Soviets to rescind the Brezhnev 
doctrine and establish genuine self-determi- 
nation in Eastern Europe. As I said last 
month in Los Angeles, containment is not 
enough; our goal has been to break the 
deadlock of the past, to seek a forward 
yo nee forward strategy for world free- 

om. 

There’s a third element in our public di- 
plomacy, one that bears directly upon issues 
that are being raised at this conference. 
Permit me to call this, if you will, the moral 
element. 
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You see, even as the 1970’s were marked 
by talk about national malaise, they were 
marked, as well, by talk about some sort of 
moral equivalency between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. One version of 
this view saw both nations simply as mili- 
tary and economic units struggling to deter- 
mine which would become the greater 
power. Another version admitted that the 
Soviet Union had its moral shortcomings 
but pointed out that so did the United 
States, after all. 

Well, yes, our country has its shortcom- 
ings, but there’s no moral equivalency be- 
tween democracy and _ totalitarianism. 
There’s no moral equivalency between 
turning the proud nations of Eastern 
Europe into satellites and joining the na- 
tions of Western Europe in the defense of 
their freedom. And, my friends, there’s no 
moral equivalency between propaganda 
and the truth. 

As I said, this touches upon issues being 
raised at this conference. We all know of 
the tremendous progress we’re seeing in 
communications, a virtual riot of new tech- 
nology. But we know, as well, that the Sovi- 
ets are serious about using these new tech- 
nologies for their own purposes. Already, to 
name just one example, Soviet television 
can be received in Western Europe, North 
and Central America, Southeast Asia, North 
Africa, and the Middle East. The Soviet 
message, even if it is propaganda, now 
reaches around the globe. 

But there is, as I suggested, that moral 
point, that crucial distinction between what 
is true and what is not. Describing his expe- 
rience in a prisoner-of-war camp during the 
Second World War, Laurens van der Post 
writes that, in reading official propaganda 
sheets, he and his fellow prisoners evolved a 
technique for telling the true from the 
false. This was possible, van der Post writes, 
because “every thought, every articulation 
of meaning, from painting to music, carries 
within it evidence of its correspondence to 
the truth by the impact it makes on our 
senses and imaginations.” The truth—the 
truth will make itself known. 

Permit me to close now by telling you 
two stories that show this to be true, and in 
doing so, return to our vantage points in 
the Third World and the Soviet Union. 
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First, the Third World—imagine now the 
situation of a man of integrity and dignity 
in Cuba. His name is Ricardo Bofill. As an 
academic, he became a professor of Marxist 
philosophy. During the 1960’s he was a 
leading member of the Communist Party. 
Yet today he knows that Castro has be- 
trayed every ideal the revolution seemed to 
espouse, and at the cost of constant threats 
and harassment, Ricardo Bofill serves as 
president of the Cuban Committee for 
Human Rights. 

Like all Cubans, Ricardo Bofill is bom- 
barded day in and day out by the Castro 
regime’s propaganda. Even so, he and thou- 
sands of others recognize without hesitation 
the one news source that tells the truth. 
Bofill recently wrote: “It seems to me that 
there will arrive a moment concerning the 
situation of Cuba when it will be necessary 
to speak of the time before and after the 
broadcast of Radio Marti. The ability to 
answer the monolog that Fidel Castro has 
sustained for nearly 26 years has finally 
evolved.” Well, to all those involved with 
Radio Marti, you will never receive higher 
praise than the words of that brave man. 

Now imagine yourself in the position of a 
Jewish dissident in the Soviet Union. For 
speaking out on human rights, you’re im- 
prisoned in labor camps, where you spend 
nearly 9 years. Then one day you are 
marched across a bridge in Berlin—to free- 
dom. Your name is Natan Shcharanskiy. 
And when you meet the President of the 
United States, you say this: “Thank you for 
telling the truth in your speeches. They 
were smuggled into the gulag.” 

I have a letter that testifies to that at 
home. It came to me by way of USIA—that 
was smuggled out of the gulag. The letter is 
only about 2 or 3 inches long—in width, I 
should say, of paper. It is only about three 
quarters of an inch in length. And yet there 
is a message on there of thanking us for 
maintaining freedom and keeping it alive in 
the wor!d. And it is signed by 11 women 
prisoners, all on that tiny piece of paper. I 
don’t know how they wrote it, but I know 
you cannot see the words without a magni- 
fying glass. 

There are some of the things that come 
up. I, as some people here at the head table 
know, have become a collector of stories 
that the citizens of the Soviet Union tell 


among themselves, revealing they have a 
great sense of humor, but also a cynicism 
about their system. And just yesterday I 
added a new one to the collection. 

A man just back from Europe, riding in a 
taxicab—the taxicab driver said to him, 
“There is the tallest building in Moscow.” 
And he looked out, and he said, “Well, 
where? Where is it?” He said, “There, that 
building.” And this American said, “That 
two-story building is the tallest building in 
Moscow?” He says, “Yes, from there, you 
can see all the way to Siberia. It’s the KGB 
headquarters.” [Laughter] 

Well, they gave us hope, the people said 
in the gulag there. Surely, this is your mis- 
sion as public diplomats, and surely, this is 
our mission as a nation: to stand for free- 
dom and to give hope. 

On the day in Berlin that I faced the Wall 
and speaking to a very large audience on 
the west side, in West Berlin, advocated the 
tearing down of the Wall, I could see rows 
of East German military police fully 100 to 
200 yards from the Wall, with their backs to 
the Wall and me speaking. They were there 
to keep any East Berliners from approach- 
ing the Wall, where they might be able to 
hear through the loudspeakers what I was 
saying. 

Yes, public diplomacy and all of you do 
give hope to more people in the world than 
perhaps you even realize. So, I guess all I 
really wanted to say is thank you all, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:13 a.m. in 
the Loy Henderson Conference Room at the 
Department of State. 


Bicentennial of the United States 
Constitution 





Remarks at a Celebration of Citizenship. 
September 16, 1987 





When George Washington was elected as 
the first President of the United States, the 
total population of the country was nearly 4 
million. Today there are over 5 million Fed- 
eral employees. Times have changed. 
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But the basic premise of the Constitution 
hasn’t changed. It’s still our blueprint for 
freedom. One of our more able statesmen 
and constitutional lawyers, Daniel Webster, 
once wrote: “We may be tossed upon an 
ocean where we can see no land nor, per- 
haps, the Sun or stars. But there is a chart 
and a compass for us to study, to consult, 
and obey. The chart is the Constitution.” 

Two hundred years ago the very notion 
of free self-government was a new idea. But 
James Madison, a man whom many call the 
Father of the Constitution, urged his fellow 
citizens not to oppose the idea simply be- 
cause it was new. He argued that it was the 
glory of the American people that they 
were not blindly bound to the past but 
were willing to rely on “their own good 
sense” and experience in charting the 
future. 

It’s interesting that Madison and others 
had to defend the Constitution because it 
was new. Times have changed. For over 
200 years we’ve lived with freedom under 
law, and perhaps, we’ve become compla- 
cent about it. We should never forget how 
rare and precious freedom is. 

Active and informed citizens are vital to 
the effective functioning of our constitu- 
tional system. All of us have an obligation to 
study the Constitution and participate ac- 
tively in the system of self-government that 
it establishes. This is an obligation we owe, 
not only to ourselves but to our children 
and their children. And there is no better 
time than right now, during the next 4 
years of the bicentennial, to rededicate our- 
selves to the Constitution and values it con- 
tains. 

Let us never forget that the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence acted with “a 
firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence.” One hundred years ago, on 
the occasion of the centennial of the Consti- 
tution, another President, Grover Cleve- 
land, accepted the privilege that I have 
been given here today: to honor the Consti- 
tution. And his words are as true now as 
they were then. He said: “When we look 
down upon 100 years and see the origin of 
our Constitution, when we contemplate all 
its trials and triumphs, when we realize 
how completely the principles upon which 
it is based have met every national need 
and national peril, how devoutly should we 
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say with Franklin ‘God governs in the af- 
fairs of men.’ ” 

And now, Stephanie, Damien, Brian, 
Tyese, would you join me and everybody 
here and everybody watching and listening 
throughout the land as we recite the words 
that we all know by heart: the Pledge of 
Allegiance. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. on the 
steps of the U.S. Capitol. At the conclusion 
of his remarks, he recited the Pledge of Al- 
legiance with Stephanie Petit, winner of the 
National Spelling Bee; Damien Atkins, Dis- 
trict of Columbia honor student; Brian 
Morris and Tyese Wright, Gallaudet Uni- 
versity students. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Remarks at the “We the People” 
Celebration Marking the Bicentennial of 
the U.S. Constitution. September 17, 1987 





Thank you all very much. With so many 
distinguished guests, I hope you'll excuse 
me if I single out just one. He has devoted a 
lifetime of service to his country, and occu- 
pied one of the highest offices in our land. 
And recently he stepped down to lead the 
nation in our bicentennial celebrations. 
Well, by a happy coincidence, this day that 
marks the 200th anniversary of the signing 
of our Constitution, also happens to be his 
birthday. Today, Chief Justice Warren 
Burger is 80 years old. [Applause] And 
Warren, we of the younger generation 
salute you. [Laughter] Congratulations. 

As we stand here today before Independ- 
ence Hall, we can easily imagine that day, 
September 17, 1787, when the delegates 
rose from their chairs and arranged them- 
selves according to the geography of their 
States, beginning with New Hampshire and 
moving south to Georgia. They had labored 
for 4 months through the terrible heat of 
the Philadelphia summer, but they knew as 
they moved forward to sign their names to 
that new document that in many ways their 
work had just begun. This new Constitu- 
tion, this new plan of government, faced a 
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skeptical, even hostile reception in much of 
the country. 

To look back on that time, at the difficul- 
ties faced and surmounted, can only give us 
perspective on the present. Each genera- 
tion, every age, I imagine, is prone to think 
itself beset by unusual and particularly 
threatening difficulties, to look back on the 
past as a golden age when issues were not 
so complex and politics not so divisive, 
when problems did not seem so intractable. 

Sometimes we’re tempted to think of the 
birth of our country as one such golden age, 
a time characterized primarily by harmony 
and cooperation. In fact, the Constitution 
and our government were born in crisis. 
The years leading up to our Constitutional 
Convention were some of the most difficult 
our nation ever endured. This young 
nation, threatened on every side by hostile 
powers, was on the verge of economic col- 
lapse. In some States inflation raged out of 
control; debt was crushing. In Massachu- 
setts, ruinously high taxes provided—or pro- 
voked an uprising of poor farmers led by a 
former Revolutionary War captain, Daniel 
Shays. 

Trade disputes between the States were 
bitter and sometimes violent, threatening 
not only the economy but even the peace. 
No one thought him guilty of exaggeration 
when Edmund Randolph described the per- 
ilous state of the confederacy. “Look at the 
public countenance,” he said, “from New 
Hampshire to Georgia! Are we not on the 
eve of war, which is only prevented by the 
hopes from this Convention?” 

Yes, but these hopes were matched in 
many others by equally strong suspicions. 
Wasn’t this Convention just designed to 
steal from the States their sovereignty, to 
usurp their freedoms so recently fought for? 
Patrick Henry, the famous orator of the 
Revolution, thought so. He refused to 
attend the Convention, saying with his 
usual talent for understatement, that he 
“smelt a rat.” 

The Articles of Confederation, all could 
see, were not strong enough to hold this 
new nation together. But there was no gen- 
eral agreement on how a stronger Federal 
Government should be _ constituted—or, 
indeed, whether one should be constituted 
at all. There were strong secessionist feel- 
ings in many parts of the country. In 


Boston, some were calling for a separate 
nation of New England. Others felt the 13 
States should divide into three independent 
nations. And it came as a shock to George 
Washington, recently traveling in New Eng- 
land, to find that sentiment in favor of re- 
turning to a monarchy still ran strong in 
that region. 

No, it wasn’t the absence of problems 
that won the day in 1787. It wasn’t the 
absence of division and difficulty; it was the 
presence of something higher—the vision of 
democratic government founded upon 
those self-evident truths that still resounded 
in Independence Hall. It was that ideal, 
proclaimed so proudly in this hall a decade 
earlier, that enabled them to rise above pol- 
itics and self-interest, to transcend their dif- 
ferences and together create this document, 
this Constitution that would profoundly and 
forever alter not just these United States 
but the world. 

In a very real sense, it was then, in 1787, 
that the Revolution truly began. For it was 
with the writing of our Constitution, setting 
down the architecture of democratic gov- 
ernment, that the noble sentiments and 
brave rhetoric of 1776 took on substance, 
that the hopes and dreams of the revolu- 
tionists could become a living, enduring re- 
ality. 

All men are created equal and endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights—until that moment some might have 
said that was just a high-blown sentiment, 
the dreams of a few philosophers and their 
hot-headed followers. But could one really 
construct a government, run a country, 
with such idealistic notions? 

But once those ideals took root in living, 
functioning institutions, once those notions 
became a nation—well, then, as I said, the 
revolution could really begin, not just in 
America but around the world, a revolution 
to free man from tyranny of every sort and 
secure his freedom the only way possible in 
this world, through the checks and balances 
and institutions of limited, democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Checks and balances, limited govern- 
ment—the genius of our constitutional 
system is its recognition that no one branch 
of government alone could be relied on to 
preserve our freedoms. The great safeguard 
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of our liberty is the totality of the constitu- 
tional system, with no one part getting the 
upper hand. And that’s why the judiciary 
must be independent. And that’s why it also 
must exercise restraint. 

If our Constitution has endured, through 
times perilous as well as prosperous, it has 
not been simply as a plan of government, 
no matter how ingenious or inspired that 
might be. This document that we honor 
today has always been something more to 
us, filled with a deeper feeling than one of 
simple admiration—a feeling, one might 
say, more of reverence. 

One scholar described our Constitution as 
a kind of covenant. It is a covenant we’ve 
made not only with ourselves but with all of 
mankind. As John Quincy Adams promised, 
“Whenever the standard of freedom and in- 
dependence has been or shall be unfurled, 
there will be America’s heart, her benedic- 
tions and her prayers.” It’s a human cov- 
enant; yes, and beyond that, a covenant 
with the Supreme Being to whom our 
Founding Fathers did constantly appeal for 
assistance. 

It is an oath of allegiance to that in man 
that is truly universal, that core of being 
that exists before and beyond distinctions of 
class, race, or national origin. It is a dedica- 
tion of faith to the humanity we all share, 
that part of each man and woman that most 
closely touches on the divine. 

And it was perhaps from that divine 
source that the men who came together in 
this hall 200 years ago drew the inspiration 
and strength to face the crisis of their great 
hopes and overcome their many divisions. 
After all, both Madison and Washington 
were to refer to the outcome of the Consti- 
tutional Convention as a miracle; and mir- 
acles, of course, have only one origin. 

“No people,” said George Washington in 
his Inaugural Address, “can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore the Invisible Hand 
which conducts the affairs of men more 
than those of the United States. Every step 
by which they have advanced to the charac- 
ter of an independent nation seems to have 
been distinguished by some providential 
agency.” No doubt he was thinking of the 
great and good fortune of this young land: 
the abundant and fertile continent given us, 
far from the warring powers of Europe; the 
successful struggle against the greatest 
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proof—or power of that day, England; the 
happy outcome of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and the debate over ratification. 

But he knew, too, as he also said, that 
there is an “indissoluble union” between 
duty and advantage, and that the guiding 
hand of providence did not create this new 
nation of America for ourselves alone, but 
for a higher cause: the preservation and ex- 
tension of the sacred fire of human liberty. 
This is America’s solemn duty. 

During the summer of 1787, as the dele- 
gates clashed and debated, Washington left 
the heat of Philadelphia with his trout fish- 
ing companion, Gouverneur Morris of 
Pennsylvania, made a pilgrimage to Valley 
Forge. Ten years before, his Continental 
Army had been camped there through the 
winter. Food was low, medical supplies non- 
existent, his soldiers had to go “half in rags 
in the killing cold, their torn feet leaving 
bloodstains as they walked shoeless on the 
icy ground.” 

Gouverneur Morris reported that the 
general was silent throughout the trip. He 
did not confide his emotions as he surveyed 
the scene of past hardship. One can imag- 
ine that his conversation was with someone 
else—that it took more the form of prayer 
for this new nation, that such sacrifices be 
not in vain, that the hope and promise that 
survived such a terrible winter of suffering 
not be allowed to wither now that it was 
summer. 

One imagines that he also did what we do 
today in this gathering and celebration, 
what will always be America’s foremost 
duty—to constantly renew that covenant 
with humanity, with a world yearning to 
breathe free; to complete the work begun 
200 years ago, that grand, noble work that 
is America’s particular calling—the triumph 
of human freedom, the triumph of human 
freedom under God. 

I have, a number of times, said that you 
may call it mysticism, but I have always 
believed that this land was put here to be 
found by a special kind of people. And may 
I simply say also, a man wrote me a letter, 
and I would call to your attention what he 
did to mine. You could go from here to live 
in another country, France, but you 
wouldn’t become a Frenchman. You could 
go to Japan and live there, but you wouldn’t 
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become a Japanese. But people from every 
corner of the world can come to this coun- 
try and become an American. 

I think a moment ago I was given a cue, 
and I can think of no more fitting tribute to 
the Constitution’s bicentennial than ringing 
the Centennial Bell, and with it, will be 
rung bells all over the Nation. Maybe that’s 
all they were going to ring it. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. in 
front of Independence Hall. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to former Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, who 
is Chairman of the Commission on the Bi- 
centennial of the United States Constitu- 
tion. At the close of the President’s remarks, 
the Centennial Bell was rung. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Remarks at a Fundraising Luncheon for 
Senator John Heinz. September 17, 1987 





Thank you very much, and thank all of 
you, and Senators Heinz, Specter, and Con- 
gressman Coughlin, John Cardinal Krol, 
Earl Baker, and all of you. I came to Penn- 
sylvania to be a part of the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the Constitution of 
the United States. I can’t think of a 
Member of the United States Senate who 
has fought harder to put the ideals of our 
Constitution into practice than the man we 
honor today, Senator John Heinz. Pennsyl- 
vania can be proud of its two Senators and, 
believe me, I’m grateful for the job they’re 
doing. 

There’s a story, you knew I’d have one of 
these—{/aughter|—about a fellow who 
always wanted to work with animals. And 
he applied to the zoo, and they had an ad 
out—they needed someone there. And then 
he found out to his dismay that the job 
they had immediately open was dressing in 
a gorilla outfit, taking the place of the goril- 
la who just died, until a new one could be 
delivered. And then they promised that 
he’d have a regular job at the zoo, once 
that took place. 

Well, he put on the suit, and he got in 
the cage. And he got a little bored sitting 


around, so, particularly when the children 
were there, he began doing tricks and 
showing off for them. And finally he got so 
interested in that, he got carried away one 
day—he was swinging on a rope, and he 
swung so far that he landed in the lion’s 
cage that was next door. And the lion came 
roaring at him. And he started screaming 
for help, “Somebody get me out of here! 
Get me out of here!” And the lion jumped 
on him and said, “Shut up, or you'll get us 
both fired!” [Laughter] Now, this story is 
not to suggest that John’s been working in a 
zoo—{laughter|—although at times Wash- 
ington does look a little that way. 

John was first elected to the Senate in 
1976, and since 1981 he’s been a part of a 
team that has held the special interests at 
bay, brought taxing and spending under 
control, and put America’s house, economic 
house, back in order. I think we Republi- 
cans can be proud of what we’ve accom- 
plished; and we couldn’t have done it with- 
out energetic and responsible Senators like 
John Heinz and Arlen Specter. Believe me, 
having worked with these two, I can fully 
appreciate that saying about having a friend 
in Pennsylvania. 

Together we took on one of the toughest 
jobs in the world: cleaning up after the 
other party had been in total control of the 
United States Government. They’d held a 
majority in both Houses of Congress almost 
continuously since the 1930’s. And in the 
last 4 years of the 1970's, they had also 
captured control of the White House and 
every Federal department and agency. 

Our country ended up with double-digit 
inflation, economic stagnation, sky-high in- 
terest rates, and unprecedented national 
pessimism. These maladies, which brought 
such suffering to our people, as much as 
liberal Democrats would like us to believe 
otherwise, were not the result of a natural 
disaster, a plague, or even the celestial in- 
fluence of Halley’s comet. The mess we 
found ourselves in was a result of bad poli- 
cies, of haywire liberalism. And let us reaf- 
firm today that, whoever is the Republican 
Presidential nominee in 1988, our candidate 
will be a darn sight better than any one of 
the pack that is vying for the other party’s 
nomination. If you listen to what they’re 
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saying, they want to take us back to the 
failed policies of the past. 

Well, with responsible policies, we re- 
vived our nation’s economic vitality and, 
just as John has told you, put the country 
back on its feet. And as he also told you, our 
people have enjoyed 57 months of growth. 
We are, if we can make it all the way to 
Thanksgiving, on our way to achieving the 
longest period of peace-time growth in the 
country’s history. Employment is at an all- 
time high. And since the recovery began, 
our economy has created 13.6 million new 
jobs, and poverty, which started increasing 
in 1979, has begun to decline. Prime inter- 
est rates which were beating the life out of 
our economy at 21 percent when we got in 
Washington, are now under 9 percent. In- 
flation, which was public enemy number 
one in 1980, has been put in a cage and 
kept under control. 

Together we pulled America back from 
the edge of an economic catastrophe. 
Having done that, we moved forward to 
tackle some of the severe problems that 
were crying out for responsible action. High 
on the list was reform of our Social Security 
system. I'd like to take this opportunity to 
thank Senator Heinz for the terrific job that 
he did as a leading player on the National 
Commission on Social Security Reform. He 
helped rescue that system from bankruptcy. 

Even though the one-time Speaker of the 
House ! denied it was true when we said it, 
we would have been bankrupt in that par- 
ticular program by July of 1983. He denied 
that, but after the 82 election was over, 
then he came to see me about seeing what 
we could do to rescue Social Security. Well, 
partly as a result of his exemplary effort on 
this commission, he was named by the na- 
tional seniors magazine, 50 Plus, as one of 
the most effective legislators on behalf of 
the elderly. And, as one of those, thank you. 
[Laughter] 

John was also instrumental in eliminating 
the mandatory retirement age of 70, and 
you can bet I’m happy about that. [Laugh- 
ter] He also was a driving force behind re- 
forms that protect our citizens’ private pen- 
sion coverage. 


1 Thomas P. (Tip) O’Neill. 
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I might add here that a side benefit of a 
strong, growing economy is an expanding 
stock market. By creating the conditions in 
which our stock siarket has flourished, 
we’ve been part of a process that has dra- 
matically strengthened the pension funds of 
the American worker. And the same is true 
for the endowments of many of our institu- 
tions of higher learning, which have also 
been major beneficiaries of the expanding 
stock market. 

There’s no way the Federal Government 
could have contributed so much to Ameri- 
ca’s retirees or to higher education through 
government grants and spending programs. 
This just goes to show you the program 
that will do more good for more people is a 
strong, growing economy—and that’s a plat- 
form all Republicans can stand upon. 

In the last 6% years, we’ve proven to the 
American people that it is the Republican 
Party that best represents their interests. 
Instead of trying to curry favor from the 
special interests that have flocked to the 
Nation’s Capital, Republicans like John 
Heinz are out meeting and talking with the 
citizenry, the taxpayers, the working men 
and women to whom America owes its 
greatness. I understand that John has had 
more than 350 town hall meetings across 
the width and breadth of this State since 
being elected to the Senate. 

Our greatest challenge is to make certain 
that the people hear our message, so they 
can look at the facts and decide for them- 
selves which direction America should go. 
In these next 15 months, public support and 
party unity will be essential. And there’s 
much left to do: confirming Bob Bork on 
the Supreme Court, accomplishing real, 
credible budget reform, seeing to our na- 
tional security, and supporting those who 
struggle for freedom. 

As we can see by the high-pitched opposi- 
tion to Judge Bork, our job is not going to 
be easy. But let me remind you, since 
coming to Washington 6% years ago, our 
critics have been proven wrong time and 
time again. In the case of Judge Bork, the 
American people, I’m certain, are finding 
him to be intelligent, prudent, a firm be- 
liever in the Constitution and a strong de- 
fender of individual rights. I predict he will 
be confirmed by the Senate and, over his 
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career on the Supreme Court he will make 
great contributions to the American way of 
life. 

And let me suggest that Americans have 
every reason to be confident about the 
future. We have been at the helm during a 
pivotal moment in our history. First, we 
had to take care of the problems we inherit- 
ed. Then we put America on the path that 
is carrying her into the 2lst century, and 
we're well on our way. Less than a decade 
ago, one could hear gloomy predictions 
about how bad things were going to be. 
Our young people were being told to lower 
their expectations. Do you remember that? 
It was even being said that America’s best 
days were behind her. 

Well, we’ve proven the pessimists wrong. 
We’ve unleashed an entrepreneurial surge 
that is changing the face of American enter- 
prise. High technology and computers are 
being put to work throughout our economy, 
increasing the efficiency of business, large 
and small. Productivity has been on the in- 
crease and government, business, and labor 
are working together as never before. 

We aren’t telling young people to lower 
their expectations; we’re challenging them 
to set their sights high. That’s why they’re 
flocking to our banner as never before. 
They aren’t looking for the easy way out or 
interested in promises of what government 
will do for them; they’re interested in op- 
portunity and in being free to build the 
kind of lives they want to build to accom- 
plish things for themselves. 

Yes, there’s every reason to be proud of 
what we’ve achieved and to be optimistic 
about the future. And if we can get our 
message to the people—and I know we 
will—I have three predictions: The next 
President of the United States will be a Re- 
publican. Senator Heinz will be reelected, 
and the GOP will recapture control of the 
United States Senate. 

I would just like to interject here, we 
couldn’t have accomplished, even with all 
your help—and it was your help that did 
it—what was accomplished in these last sev- 
eral years had we not, for 6 of those years, 
had that majority, slight as it was, in the 
Senate. How many of us are conscious of 
the fact that in my administration we’ve 
had one House for 6 years? Now, for 2 


years, they'll have both Houses, and for 8 
years, they’ve had the House of Representa- 
tives. 

But from 1931 through 1980, the Demo- 
crats controlled both Houses of the Con- 
gress for 46 of those 50 years. And Republi- 
can Presidents, up until my term, only one 
had a Republican Congress for a mere 2 
years out of his 8 in office. The Democrats’ 
Presidents only had a Republican Congress 
for 2 out of those 50 years. The rest of the 
time they had the whole show. So, that 
meant that for half a century, they’ve been 
in charge of redistricting, reapportionment. 
We're going to have to fight awfully hard to 
break the gerrymandering that’s been going 
on for half a century. 

I was sitting here a little while ago and 
mentioning that in 1984, I’ve been told that 
a half a million more people voted for Re- 
publican congressional candidates than 
voted for Democratic candidates. But they 
elected about 40 more Representatives in 
the House than we did. I was Governor 
when California reapportioned, and I can 
tell you that I think the only good district 
they left us was somewhere south of the 
border. [Laughter] 

But just remember those three predic- 
tions here, and determine that you're going 
to make them come true. I want to thank 
each and every one of you for what you’re 
doing to make them come true. And I’m 
going to thank you in advance for sending 
this man back to the United States Senate, 
where he is so desperately needed. It 
wouldn’t make any sense at all to send a 
Senator back there of the other party who 
would then cancel out the vote of Senator 
Specter. So, keep it the way it is. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:41 p.m. in 
the Wyndham Ballroom at the Franklin 
Plaza Hotel. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Senator Arlen Specter, Representa- 
tive Lawrence Coughlin, John Cardinal 
Krol, and Earl Baker, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Republican Party. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, the 
President returned to Washington, DC. 
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National Employ the Handicapped 
Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5702. September 17, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The American people are becoming more 
and more aware of the great potential of 
citizens with disabilities. We are also realiz- 
ing that providing equal employment op- 
portunities to handicapped individuals is 
both the right thing to do and a matter of 
economic common sense and necessity. 

Competitive reality is causing business, 
industry, and organized labor to urge com- 
plete integration of the disabled into the 
job market. Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments have also provided significant op- 
portunities for these men and women. They 
are filling critical gaps in the work force 
and contributing to productivity, because 
the demands placed on America’s labor re- 
sources have changed; because medical and 
technological developments are opening 
doors; and, most of all, because these Amer- 
icans continue to prove that they can per- 
form effectively on the job. 

The Congress, by Joint Resolution ap- 
proved August 11, 1945, as amended (36 
U.S.C. 155), has called for the designation of 
the first full week in October of each year 
as “National Employ the Handicapped 
Week.” This special week is a time for all 
Americans to join together to renew their 
dedication to meeting the goal of full op- 
portunities for handicapped people. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Octo- 
ber 4, 1987, as National Employ the Handi- 
capped Week. I urge all governors, mayors, 
other public officials, leaders in business 
and labor, and private citizens to help meet 
the challenge of ensuring equal employ- 
ment opportunities and full citizenship 
rights and privileges for disabled Ameri- 
cans. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, and of the Inde- 
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pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 8:53 a.m., September 21, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on September 
18. 


National School Yearbook Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5703. September 17, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


School yearbooks not only chronicle edu- 
cational achievement and school tradition 
but are a part of them. For nearly two cen- 
turies American students have produced 
yearbooks to commemorate the accomplish- 
ments of the school year and to compose a 
lasting record, written and pictorial, of 
campus, classmates, teachers, and school 
staff. 

In later years, alumni treasure their year- 
books for the memories they hold of times 
gone by and friends of long ago. The stu- 
dents who compile yearbooks likewise treas- 
ure all that the experience can teach them 
about teamwork and about writing, the 
graphic arts, and business skills. The practi- 
cal cooperation and specialization that stu- 
dents learn in yearbook production stand 
them in good stead when they enter college 
or pursue other opportunities. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-105, 
has designated the week beginning October 
4, 1987, as “National School Yearbook 
Week,” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Octo- 
ber 4, 1987, as National School Yearbook 
Week. I call upon ali Americans to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 8:54 a.m., September 21, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on September 
18. 


National Year of Friendship with 
Finland, 1988 





Proclamation 5704. September 17, 1987 


Americans to observe the year with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 8:55 a.m., September 21, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on September 
18. 


Soviet Union-United States Diplomatic 
Talks 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Finnish settlers first arrived in this coun- 
try in 1638, when Nordics, many of them 
natives of Finland or Swedes who spoke 
Finnish, established the colony of New 
Sweden in present-day Delaware. They in- 
troduced European civilization to the Dela- 
ware River Valley and began the transfor- 
mation of a vast wilderness. Theirs were the 
pioneer spirit and virtues that are the foun- 
dation of our national character. The 350th 
anniversary of their landing is a most fitting 
time to celebrate the legacy of America’s 
Finnish pioneers and their descendants and 
to recall that the friendship of the United 
States and Finland has deep historical roots. 

To commemorate the relationship be- 
tween the peoples. of Finland and the 
United States on the 350th anniversary of 
New Sweden, the Congress, by Public Law 
99-602, has designated 1988 as “National 
Year of Friendship with Finland,” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in its observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim 1988 as National Year of 
Friendship with Finland. I call upon all 


Joint Statement. September 18, 1987 





Secretary of State Shultz and Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze have completed 
three days of thorough and useful discus- 
sions on all aspects of the relationship be- 
tween the two countries. 

The Secretary and the Foreign Minister 
reviewed the full spectrum of questions re- 
garding nuclear, conventional and chemical 
weapons arms control. In particular, the 
two ministers, together with their advisers, 
conducted intensive negotiations on the 
question of intermediate-range and shorter- 
range missiles. This resulted in agreement 
in principle to conclude a treaty. The 
Geneva delegations of both sides have been 
instructed to work intensively to resolve re- 
maining technical issues and promptly to 
complete a draft treaty text. The Secretary 
and the Foreign Minister agreed that a 
similarly intensive effort should be made to 
achieve a treaty on 50% reductions in stra- 
tegic offensive arms within the framework 
of the Geneva Nuclear and Space Talks. 

Having discussed questions related to nu- 
clear testing, the two sides agreed to begin, 
before December 1, 1987, full-scaie stage- 
by-stage negotiations which will be conduct- 
ed in a single forum. They approved a sepa- 
rate statement on this subject. 
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The Secretary and the Foreign Minister 
also discussed regional issues. 

The two sides discussed a broad range of 
issues concerning bilateral relations. A work 
program was agreed, to be implemented in 
1987-1988, designed to intensify joint ef- 
forts in various areas of U.S.-Soviet coopera- 
tion. 

A constructive discussion of human rights 
issues and humanitarian questions took 
place. 

Secretary Shultz and Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze agreed that an additional 
meeting is needed to review the results of 
the work in all of these areas, including the 
efforts of the delegations in the Geneva Nu- 
clear and Space Talks. They agreed that this 
meeting would take place in Moscow in the 
second half of October. 

In order to sign a treaty on intermediate- 
range and shorter-range missiles and to 
cover the full range of issues in the relation- 
ship between the two countries, a summit 
between President Reagan and General 
Secretary Gorbachev will take place. The 
summit will be held in the fall of 1987, with 
exact dates to be determined during the 
talks between the Secretary of State and 
the Foreign Minister in Moscow in October. 


Soviet Union-United States Diplomatic 
Talks 





Remarks on the Outcome of the Talks. 
September 18, 1987 





The President. Secretary Shultz has re- 
ported to me on the results of his talks with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. As 
you know, the talks covered arms reduc- 
tion, regional conflicts, human rights, and 
bilateral issues. Although we have serious 
differences in many areas, the tone of the 
talks was frank, constructive, and notable 
progress was made. 

Secretary Shultz and Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze have issued a joint statement, 
which I believe you all have now. And I’m 
pleased to note that agreement in princi- 
ples was reached to conclude an INF treaty. 
They'll meet again in Moscow next month 
to continue their efforts and to work out 
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the details of a summit between me and 
General Secretary Gorbachev later this fall. 

I want to congratulate Secretary Shultz 
and Foreign Minister Shevardnadze and 
their delegations for their outstanding ef- 
forts over the past 3 days. 

And the Secretary is going to take your 
questions. 

Q. What caused the breakthrough? 

The President. What? 

Q. What caused the breakthrough? 

The President. Well, I'll tell you, I think 
the one who can best answer that and is 
going to take your questions is the Secre- 
tary. 

Q. You can’t say? 

Q. Mr. President, what about the shooting 
of an American soldier in Germany? 

Q. What about the Evil Empire? 

Q. What about the shooting of an Ameri- 
can soldier? 

2. the conservative critics who say 
that you’re in too much of a hurry, sir? 

—shooting at an American sol- 
dier. 

The President. 1 was going to ask Andrea 
[Andrea Mitchell, NBC News] to interpret 
for me—{laughter|—but I heard that phrase 
about the—— 

Q. ——the shooting—— 

The President. ——the shooting and—— 

@Q. ——at an American soldier by Soviets 
in Germany? 

The President. The Secretary has already 
launched a—heard that a protest-—— 

Q. What about your insistence over the 
years—— 

Q. Let him answer the question. 

Q. What about conservatives, sir, who say 
that you are in too much of a hurry, sir, to 
sign an arms deal? 

Q. Could you answer the question, Mr. 
President? 

Q. Could you speak to the conservatives 
who are saying that you’re in too much of a 
hurry for the summit? 

The President. 1 don’t know of anything 
in my life I waited over 6 years for. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. Could you answer the question of the 
shooting for—— 

Q. ——arms deal— 

The President. 1 spoke about this INF 
treaty and pretty much the same basis that 
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has finally been agreed at, certainly, 4 or 5 
years ago. 

Q. What about the Evil Empire? 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. What about the shooting—— 

Q. President Reagan, what about the Evil 
Empire? 

Q. Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News], let him 
answer the question about the shooting of 
an American soldier. 

Q. Well, in any order—— 

The President. 1 told you that the Secre- 
tary has already launched the protest. 

Q. All right, what about the Evil Empire? 
Mr. President, you have opposed it for 
years; why, now, are you ready to make a 
deal with them? 

The President. Oh, I don’t think it’s still 
lily white. 

Q. What about the fact that the Senate 
has just voted to restrict SDI testing? How 
do you view that in terms of what’s happen- 
ing now between the U.S. and the Soviets? 
And how does that affect the negotiations, 
perhaps on strategic weapons—— 

The President. You just spoiled my day. 
[Laughter] 

Q. What does it make—— 

The President. No, 1 think some foolish 
things are being attempted when Members 
of the Congress start to get into where they 
can interfere with what we’re trying to ne- 
gotiate and the progress that we’ve made. 
But listen—— 

Q. Well, has there been progress? 

Q. Are you planning—at the ranch for 
Thanksgiving? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you hopin to ask Mr. Gorbachev 
to the ranch for Thanksgiving? 

The President. I\'m afraid to say anything 
about a specific date, because there’s still a 
tendency then to think that I’ve killed that 
date if I’m mention it. 

Q. But has there been progress on strate- 
gic weapons? 

Q. Mr. President, you didn’t say whether 
or not the summit would be in the United 
States. It will be, I assume? 

Secretary Shultz. Where else? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. But has there been progress on strate- 
gic weapons, on sublimits on the big mis- 


siles? And is there some flexibility on SDI, 
sir? 

The President. These are questions that I 
think he can speak specifically to because of 
the long hours of meetings. And I must say 
for all of the people who have been on our 
team here as well as their team—they really 
have gone beyond the call of duty with the 
hours that they have put in. 

Q. Well, what tipped the balance on this? 

The President. What? 

Q. You don’t know what actually caused 
this? 

The President. 1 think you'll find that out 
from his—— 


Note: The President spoke at 9:03 a.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


Department of the Interior 





Nomination of Henry M. Ventura To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Policy, Budget and 
Administration). September 18, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Henry M. Ventura to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
(Policy, Budget and Administration). He 
would succeed Gerald Ralph Riso. 

Since 1985 Mr. Ventura has been Deputy 
Director of ACTION. Prior to this he was 
Executive Director of the National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education, 1982-1985. 
Mr. Ventura held various positions with the 
University of California, San Diego: director 
of development, 1981-1982; program direc- 
tor, 1980-1981; director of finance, Reagan 
for President campaign, 1979-1980. 

Mr. Ventura graduated from Los Angeles 
City College (A.A., 1966) and California 
State University, Los Angeles (B.A., 1968; 
M.A., 1970). He was born September 4, 
1945, in Los Angeles, CA. Mr. Ventura is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Bethesda, MD. 
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Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of O. Donaldson Chapoton To 
Be an Assistant Secretary (Tax Policy). 
September 18, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate O. Donaldson Chapoton to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
(Tax Policy). He would succeed J. Roger 
Mentz. 

Since 1986 he has served as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary (Tax Policy) at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. Prior to this he was 
senior partner, Baker & Botts, 1963-1986. 

Mr. Chapoton graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Texas (B.B.A., 1958) and the Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Law (LL.B., 
1960). He was born May 18, 1936, in Gal- 
veston, TX. Mr. Chapoton is married, has 
two children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Yemen Arab Republic 





Nomination of Charles Franklin Dunbar. 
September 18, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles Franklin Dunbar, 
of Maine, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to the Yemen Arab Re- 
public. He succeeds William Arthur Rugh. 

Mr. Dunbar was a statistical coding clerk 
with the Department of Transportation 
from 1961 to 1962. He joined the Depart- 
ment of State in 1962 and first worked as a 
clerk in the Office of Communications. 
From 1962 to 1963, he took consular and 
Persian language training at the Foreign 
Service Institute. His first assignment 
abroad was as third secretary-vice consul at 
the U.S. Embassy in Tehran, Iran, 1963- 
1964, followed as vice consul at our consul- 
ate in Isfahan, 1964-1967. He was then as- 
signed as second secretary-political officer 
at the U.S. Embassy in Kabul, Afghanistan, 
1967-1970. Mr. Dunbar returned to Wash- 
ington in 1970 as an associate watch officer, 
then staff officer, in the Executive Secretar- 
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iat until he took Arabic language training at 
the Foreign Service Institute in 1972. He 
was assigned as first secretary-political offi- 
cer in 1973 at the U.S. Embassy in Rabat, 
Morocco, and then to the U.S. Embassy in 
Algiers, Algeria, as chief political officer, 
1975-1978. From 1978 to 1980, he was 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Nouakchott, 
Mauritania, and then became a mid-career 
fellow at the Princeton University School of 
Public and International Affairs, 1980-1981. 
Mr. Dunbar was acting Deputy Chief of 
Mission, then acting Chargé d’Affaires at 
the U.S. Embassy in Kabul, Afghanistan, 
1981-1983. In 1983 he was appointed Am- 
bassador to the state of Qatar, where he 
served until 1985, when he returned to the 
State Department as special assistant for Af- 
ghanistan in the Bureau of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. 

Mr. Dunbar graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (A.B., 1959) and Columbia University 
School of International Affairs (M.IA., 
1961). He was born April 1, 1937, in Cam- 
bridge, MA. Mr. Dunbar is married, has 
three children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Department of State 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Stephen J. Ledogar While 
Serving as U.S. Representative to the 
European Conventional Arms Negotiations 
and the Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions Negotiations. 

September 18, 1987 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Stephen J. Ledo- 
gar, of Connecticut, in his capacity as 
United States Representative to the Euro- 
pean Conventional Arms Negotiations, and 
the Representative of the United States of 
America for Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions Negotiations. The President 
nominated him for rank of Ambassador on 
July 13, 1987. 

Mr. Ledogar has spent most of his For- 
eign Service career dealing with Europe 
and political-military affairs. His first assign- 
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ment following his 1960 entry into the 
Service was as consular and economic offi- 
cer in Montreal. Subsequent foreign post- 
ings were in Milan and Vietnam and to our 
Mission to NATO at Brussels, where he was 
political-military officer from 1973 to 1976, 
and Deputy Chief of Mission from 1981 to 
the present. His early assignments in the 
Department of State included tours in the 
Operations Center, the Office of the Secre- 
tary, and as public affairs officer. He later 
served as special assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary for Security Assistance programs and 
as Director of the Office of European Secu- 
rity and Political Military Affairs. His train- 
ing assignments have been as visiting fellow 
at Stanford University and to the senior sem- 
inar of the Department of State. Since 1981 
he has been Deputy Chief of Mission at the 
U.S. Mission to NATO in Brussels. In Febru- 
ary of this year, he was appointed to serve 
as U.S. Representative to the preliminary 
talks on the new conventional arms negotia- 
tions mandated by NATO as well as the 
plenary negotiations which would follow. 
Mr. Ledogar also represents the United 
States at the Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions Negotiations. 

Mr. Ledogar graduated from Fordham 
University (B.S., 1954; LL.B., 1958). He was 
born September 14, 1929, in New York, NY. 
Mr. Ledogar is married, has two children, 
and resides in Brussels, Belgium. 


International Monetary Fund 





Nomination of Alan Greenspan To Be U.S. 
Alternate Governor. September 18, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alan Greenspan to be the 
United States Alternate Governor of the 
International Monetary Fund for a term of 
5 years. He would succeed Paul A. Volcker. 

Mr. Greenspan is currently Chairman and 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Prior to this he 
was president and chairman of Townsend- 
Greenspan Co. & Inc., 1954-1974 and 
1977-1987. Mr. Greenspan served on the 
Council of Economic Advisers, 1970-1974; 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 


visers, 1974-1977; and was a member of the 
President’s Economic Policy Advisory 
Board, 1981. 

Mr. Greenspan graduated from New York 
University (B.S., 1948; M.A., 1950; and 
Ph.D., 1977). He was born March 6, 1926, 
in New York City and resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Postal Rate Commission 





Nomination of William H. LeBlanc Ill To 
Be a Commissioner. September 18, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William H. LeBlanc III to 
be a Commissioner of the Postal Rate Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring November 22, 1988. He would suc- 
ceed Henrietta Faye Guiton. 

Since 1980 Mr. LeBlanc has been presi- 
dent and general manager, Baton Rouge 
Supply Co., Inc. Prior to this he was general 
manager, Baton Rouge Plumbing Supply 
Co., Inc., 1972-1980. 

Mr. LeBlanc graduated from Louisiana 
State University (B.S., 1972). He was born 
May 15, 1948, in Baton Rouge, LA. Mr. 
LeBlanc is married, has three children, and 
resides in Baton Rouge, LA. 


Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration 





Nomination of Alfred A. DelliBovi To Be 
Administrator. September 18, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alfred A. DelliBovi to be 
Urban Mass Transportation Administrator. 
He would succeed Ralph Leslie Stanley. 

Since 1984 he has been Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Urban Mass Transportation Adminis- 
tration, Department of Transportation. 
Prior to this he was regional administrator, 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration, 
Department of Transportation, in New 
York, NY, 1981-1984; and a member of the 
New York State Assembly, 1971-1978. 
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Mr. DelliBovi graduated from Fordham 
College (B.A., 1967) and Baruch College, 
City University of New York (M.P.A., 1973). 
He was born February 1, 1946, in New 
York City. Mr DelliBovi is married, has two 
children, and resides in Burke, VA. 


Council of Economic Advisers 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Beryl W. Sprinkel as Chairman. 
September 18, 1987 





Dear Beryl: 

It is with the deepest regret that I accept 
your resignation as Chairman and a 
Member of my Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, effective upon a date to be determined 
in late November. As one of the original 
members of my team, you have served this 
Administration selflessly for what will be 
almost seven years. During that time, you 
have been one of the most articulate advo- 
cates of its philosophy and one of its most 
able officials. You are someone who has 
truly made a difference. 

Your accomplishments at the Treasury 
Department were extremely significant. 
You smoothly led debt management 
through a difficult period, developing inn- 
novative financing techniques, including 
the first foreign-targeted Treasury bond and 
the redesigned, market-oriented savings 
bond, reducing government expenditures by 
millions of dollars. In 1981, you helped to 
develop the strategy to handle the savings 
and loan crisis. In 1982, you devised the 
initial strategy, still largely in place today, 
to deal with the international debt crisis, 
encouraging market-oriented economic 
policy reforms in debtor countries. In both 
of these cases, through your adroit manage- 
ment skills, you ensured that there would 
be no massive government bail-out and 
saved the taxpayers billions of dollars. 

Time and again, you proved yourself a 
formidable negotiator, and the American 
people were fortunate to have you defend- 
ing their interests. You represented our 
country with great ability at five economic 
Summits and in negotiations to establish 
new lending facilities for the International 
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Monetary Fund and the Inter-American 
Development Bank. Perhaps your most sig- 
nificant negotiation resulted in the path- 
breaking yen-dollar agreement with Japan, 
in which the Japanese agreed to deregulate 
their domestic and international capital 
markets. 

You were in the forefront in redefining 
international monetary relations. Your inno- 
vative suggestion in 1982 at the Versailles 
Summit resulted in the first efforts of the 
major industrial nations to coordinate their 
economic policies to achieve both strong 
growth and low inflation. That process of 
international policy coordination, which was 
subsequently expanded by Secretary Baker, 
now plays an established role in promoting 
sound, long-term economic policies around 
the world, which should result in more 
stable exchange rates. 

Some of your accomplishments are less 
tangible, but no less significant. I remember 
the skepticism we faced in 1981, both here 
and abroad, when this Administration 
began advancing the basic tenets of a 
market-oriented economy, including de- 
regulation, tax reduction, and restrictions 
on the size and role of government. You 
persuasively explained our philosophy 
through countless meetings and speeches, 
as well as quiet diplomacy, and I have 
watched with pleasure as so many countries 
gradually have begun to change their own 
domestic economic policies in positive ways. 
At home, you have helped to keep us on 
the path toward economic growth and price 
stability consistently advocating adherence 
to sound economic policies. I will particular- 
ly miss your presence in Washington as a 
forceful champion of my economic philoso- 
phy. You have played a major part in help- 
ing to achieve what promises to be the 
longest peace-time expansion in history, 
with almost 58 months of unbroken pros- 
perity and 14 million new jobs to date. 

Finally, Beryl, as a result of your consist- 
ent good judgment and sound advice, you 
have strengthened the Council of Economic 
Advisers as a respected and influential insti- 
tution in setting national economic policy. 
You have had an important influence in 
shaping our positions on tax reform, trade, 
agriculture, and many other issues. You will 
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be sorely missed by the Cabinet, by the 
White House staff, and by me. 

Nancy joins me in extending our thanks, 
our appreciation, and our warmest wishes 
to you and Barbara for every future happi- 
ness and success. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Beryl Wayne Sprinkel, Chair- 
man, Council of Economic Advisers, Washington, 
D.C. 20506] 


September 10, 1987 


Dear Mr. President: 

It is with great reluctance that, for per- 
sonal reasons, I have decided to submit 
today my resignation as Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

It has been my highest privilege and 
honor to serve in your administration since 
January 1981, first as Under Secretary of 
the Treasury for Monetary Affairs and, most 
recently, as Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

I accepted the original invitation to serve 
in your administration because of my high 
regard for you and for the philosophy and 
positions which you have for many years so 
ably articulated. It has been a treasured ex- 
perience to participate in the countless im- 
portant initiatives which your administra- 
tion has undertaken in the area of economic 
policy which have restored the strength of 
our great nation. I will always be grateful 
for this opportunity which you have given 
me. 

My wife, Barbara, and I plan to return to 
our hometown of Flossmoor, Illinois. It is 
my intention to remain at the Council until 
late November to help ensure an orderly 
transition. I would be honored, on my 
return to the private sector, to be of any 
assistance that you or your administration 
may request. 

Barbara joins me in extending our very 
best wishes to you and Mrs. Reagan. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


Beryl W. Sprinkel 


Strategic Technology Export Controls 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. September 18, 1987 





The United States Government welcomes 
recent measures taken by the Japanese 
Government, and those soon to be enacted 
in Norway, to strengthen export controls. 
Diversions of strategic technology by Toshi- 
ba Machinery and the Norwegian firm 
Kongsberg Vappenfabrik have undermined 
our common security and demonstrated the 
inadequacy of existing national laws and 
procedures. Japanese legislative and admin- 
istrative actions increase criminal penalties 
and statutes of limitations, mandate new 
and stricter licensing procedures, provide 
for tight export control procedures by com- 
panies, and for close governmental monitor- 
ing of these. The Norwegian Government 
will this month introduce a new compre- 
hensive export control law in the Parlia- 
ment, or Storting, that will strengthen Nor- 
way’s national laws and procedures along 
these same lines. 

The Paris-based Coordinating Committee 
(COCOM), which is composed of 16 allies, 
including the United States, serves the 
common security of its member nations by 
preventing militarily useful technologies 
from reaching the Soviet Union. COCOM 
reflects the principle that the security of 
the West and of Japan is based on the quali- 
tative technology edge that we are able to 
maintain in our weapons systems. COCOM 
exists to protect that critical advantage. The 
serious diversion of nine-axis milling ma- 
chines and numerical controllers for use in 
the Soviet program to quiet submarines 
serves as an unfortunate, yet graphic, exam- 
ple of the damage which can be done to 
our collective security. 

The Congress has offered a number of 
bills and amendments that would punish 
Toshiba and Kongsberg through mandatory 
sanctions and compensation. But the tech- 
nology diversion problem is broader than 
the specific violations of the firms that are 
currently the targets of legislation. The real 
problem lies in the shortcomings of national 
export control systems, and responsibility 
rests with allied governments to make and 
enforce the necessary changes. Therefore, 
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the administration opposes these bills and 
amendments. 

It is now essential that all COCOM part- 
ners strengthen their national export con- 
trols to prevent further diversions. High 
technology products in the 1980’s are pro- 
duced worldwide, and the Soviet Union tar- 
gets its acquisition programs wherever the 
technology can be found. The administra- 
tion has begun an aggressive and unprece- 
dented effort to urge that all COCOM part- 
ners take steps to prevent further diver- 
sions and strengthen national export control 
systems. The administration plans to consult 
with the Congress on the progress made as 
well as on next steps to prevent and deter 
attempts at future diversions. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





September 13 
The President returned to the White 


House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


September 14 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Roh Tae Woo, Presidential nominee of 
South Korea’s Democratic Justice Party; 

—Secretary of Transportation Elizabeth 
Hanford Dole, to discuss her resigna- 
tion; 

—USS. Jaycees State presidents. 


September 15 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 


Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship; 

—major donors to the National Republi- 

can Congressional Committee. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be a 
Representative and Alternate Representa- 
tives of the United States of America to the 
42d Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations: 


Representative: 


Vernon A. Walters, Permanent United 
States Representative to the United Na- 
tions. 


Alternate Representatives: 


Patricia Mary Byrne, Deputy United 
States Representative to the Security 
Council of the United States. 

Hugh Montgomery, Alternate Representa- 
tive of the United States of America for 
Special Political Affairs in the United 
Nations. 

Lester B. Korn, Representative of the 
United States of America on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 


September 16 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—President Abdou Diouf of Senegal and 
Dr. Thomas Odhiambo of Kenya, the 
co-recipients of Project Hunger’s award 
for African leadership; 

—Seth Mourton, the Arthritis Foundation 
poster child. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
the Representative and Alternate Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the 3lst Session of the General Confer- 
ence of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency: 





Representative: 

John S. Herrington, Secretary of Energy. 
He will be accorded the personal rank 
of Ambassador during the tenure of his 
service in this capacity. 


Alternate Representatives: 

Richard T. Kennedy, 
Large. 

Bruce Chapman, Representative of the 
United States of America to the Vienna 
Office of the United Nations and 
Deputy Representative of the United 
States of America to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Lando W. Zech, Jr., Chairman of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission. 


September 17 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 

The President sent to the Congress 
amended fiscal year 1988 appropriations re- 
quests for the following: 

—$737,978,000 for the Department of 
Energy to purchase oil for the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve at a rate of 100,000 
barrels a day beginning in fiscal year 
1988. This increase would help imple- 
ment the proposals set forth in the 
President’s energy message to the Con- 
gress of May 6, 1987, and the energy 
security report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Energy. This proposal would 
not affect fiscal year 1988 outlays, be- 
cause this increase would be offset by 
receipts from the sale of Great Plains 
Coal Gasification Plant. 

—Offsetting $1 million amendments for 
the Department of the Interior that 
will help provide an _ additional 
$15,600,000 to continue the cleanup 
and related activities of the Kesterson 
Reservoir and the San Luis Drain in the 
Central Vailey Project in California. A 
total of $18,400,000 in fiscal year 1988 
funds will be used for this cleanup. This 
increase would be fully offset by reduc- 
tions in other Bureau of Reclamation 
programs. 
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The President also transmitted fiscal year 
1988 appropriations requests totaling 
$468,000 for the legislative branch. 


September 18 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 


—Louisiana Republican leaders; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 


—representatives of the Hispanic Scholar- 
ship Fund. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate Adm. William J. Crowe, Jr., for 
reappointment to a 2-year term as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Admiral 
Crowe has served as the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff since October 1985. 


The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration, which covers 
fiscal year 1986. 


The President sent to the Congress 
amendments reducing the fiscal year 1988 
request for appropriations by $288.3 mil- 
lion. These reductions are possible because 
of a reestimate of the cost of Federal Gov- 
ernment contributions to the Federal Em- 
ployee Retirement System (FERS). These 
amendments affect all activities of the exec- 
utive branch of the Federal Government 
except those that are defense-related. 
Recent congressional action on defense-re- 
lated appropriations requests has made fur- 
ther reductions in this area unwise and in- 
consistent with a strong national defense. 


The President announced his intention to 
award the Presidential Medal of Freedom 
to former Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
and Judge Irving Kaufman at a White 
House ceremony on October 7. 


In the afternoon, the President left the 


White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted September 14 


Richard Noyes Viets, 

of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Portugal. 


Dean Whipple, 

of Missouri, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Missouri, 
vice Ross T. Roberts, deceased. 


Alfred M. Wolin, 

of New Jersey, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of New Jersey, vice 
Robert E. Cowen, elevated. 


Submitted September 15 


The following-named persons to be a Rep- 
resentative and Alternate Representatives 
of the United States of America to the 42d 
Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations: 


Representative: 
Vernon A. Walters, of Florida. 


Alternate Representatives: 


Patricia Mary Byrne, of Ohio. 
Hugh Montgomery, of Virginia. 
Lester B. Korn, of California. 


Arthur L. Burnett, Sr., 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Associ- 
ate Judge of the Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 15 years, 
vice Luke C. Moore, retired. 


Grant C. Peterson, 
of Washington, to be an Associate Director 
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Nominations—Continued 


Submitted September 15—Continued 


of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, vice Samuel W. Speck, Jr., re- 
signed. 


Frank Q. Nebeker, 

of Virginia, to be Director of the Office of 
Government Ethics for a term of 5 years, 
vice David H. Martin, resigned. 


Submitted September 16 


The following-named persons to be the 
Representative and Alternate Representa- 
tives of the United States of America to the 
3lst Session of the General Conference of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency: 


Representative: 
John S. Herrington, of California. 
Alternate Representatives: 


Richard T. Kennedy, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Bruce Chapman, of Washington. 

Lando W. Zech, Jr., of Virginia. 


Submitted September 18 


Edward F. Harrington, 

of Massachusetts, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of Massachusetts, 
vice Andrew A. Caffrey, retired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released September 14 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Dean Whipple to be United 
States District Judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri 





Checklist—Continued 
Released September 14—Continued 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Alfred M. Wolin to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of New Jersey 


Released September 15 


Fact sheet: 
Nuclear Risk Reduction Centers 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on Soviet Union-U.S. diplo- 
matic talks—by Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Arthur L. Burnett, Sr., to be 
an Associate Judge of the Superior Court of 
the District of Columbia 


Released September 17 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the “We the People” celebra- 
tion marking the bicentennial of the U.S. 
Constitution in Philadelphia, PA 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released September 17—Continued 


Advance text: 


Remarks at a fundraising luncheon for Sen- 
ator John Heinz in Philadelphia, PA 


Released September 18 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Soviet Union-U:S. dip- 
lomatic talks—by Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Edward F. Harrington to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Massachusetts 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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